THIS, THE WYE OAK, IS IN TALBOT COUNTY, MARYLAND. HEIGHT, 85 FEET; SPREAD, 148 FEET; CIRCUMFERENCE OF TRUNK AT FIVE FEET ABOVE THE 
GROUND IS 20 FEET; ESTIMATED AGE, 425 YEARS. 
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@ PAN-AM tougher motor oil 
keeps cool “under fire.” Every 
quart has stood the test of heat. 


@ PAN-AM will stand the gaff. 
Fights off friction. Helps keep 
your motor oil at peak perform- 
ance. For warm summer days, 
for long drives in the auto, for 
tough jobs in the tractor or truck, 
you need this tougher motor oil. 


PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION, 


PAN 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

W LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer,’ and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within: thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 

exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 

triling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 




















Birmingham, Ala. 





and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At ail drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


CORNS 





Dr Scholl's 


Put one on— 


Zino-pads the pain is gone? 








SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Corrugated. 
Roofing. i r 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 


Dept. P-3 












Shingles and Asphalt 





Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 


Savannah Fence & Reofing Co. 
Ga. 
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I See By The Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper nearly 
everthing is on the up-hill pull this 
week. I reckon there ain’t nothin’ wrong 
in that if you got the strength to go, | 
know /I didn’t haye 
no down-hill pul] 
when I was tryin’ to 
get out of that mess 
I got into with that 
tricky hired hand. 





But I got out all 
right. That’s what 
comes of havin’ a 


good reputation, | 
ain’t never beat no- 
body out of nothin’ 
in my life | don't 
reckon. I ain’t never 
failed to pay my debts. Sometimes I can't 
always pay ‘em right off but if they just 
give me time they'll get their money, 
That’s why I got credit. That’s why } 
can borrow money at the banks. That's 
why the bank lets me have money at 
eight per cent interest like I told you 
about last week. 





BILL CASPER 


Anyhow I know lots of folks that’s got 
a up-hill pull: I reckon that’s why it 
struck me so funny when I seen in this 
paper that nearly everthing in it was 
headed up hill. 


You just look at the ads. There’s a 
fine lookin’ black car a whizzin’ up hill, 
Just a little further is another fine car 
just gettin’ to the top of a real steep hill, 
Then there's that pretty green car stop- 
ped in front of somebody’s house. But 
it’s got a hill to go up if it don’t tum 
around. Then there’s the big yellow car, 
It’s done been up a hill. I know it has 
because there it is—right at the top. 


Then look what Ethel saved somebody 
on 100 acres. I know that fellow’s pullin’ 
his harrow up hill. Then there’s that fel- 
low plowin’ up-hill which says “Watch 
her lay into it.” Yes sir it looks like ever- 
thing is got a up-hill pull. 

Well, farmers has too. It ain’t nothin’ 
new to us. But I reckon most of us is 
about as happy as anybody else. I see by 


| the papers lots of folks in town ain't got 
| no job now and I know they ain’t got no 
| garden, or no cow, or no meat in the 


smokehouse or no corn to make meal out 
of. I call that a up-hill pull too. They 
been drawin’ bigger pay than any of us 


| ever done but what good did it do them? 


And I 


They ain’t got none of it now. 


don't reckon some of them know where 


the next meal is coming from. We've 
had a up-hill pull but we've usually got 
somethin ‘to eat. The up-hill pull is all 
right if you got strength to keep goin’. 


BILL CASPER. 


Yours truly, 





[HONORABLE MENTION IN BET- 
| TER HOMES CONTEST | 


! 





WALHOUN County, Clay County and 
Ashland, and the Riverton com 
munity, Madison County, Alabama, each 
received honorable mention in the 19% 
better homes campaign of America. An 
official report of this has been received by 
Miss Helen Johnston, state chairman home 
demonstration extension work, Auburn. 
Calhoun County received this honor be- 
cause of ‘extensive county programs and 
a tour of thirteen homes. The work cet 


| tered around the “average” home for the 
| farm family in that county. 


In Clay County and Ashland, county 
wide programs were conducted and fout 
houses were used for demonstrations. 

The Riverton community had a “bettef 
homes opportunity school.” Many i 
provements were made in homes m 
near the community. 


P. O. DAVIS. 
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mn 3. If the farm is priced right, Con- 
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Better Farm Business in August 


How to Buy, How to Pay for It; How to Sell, How to Spend the Money 


I. In Buying Fall Seed, Feed, and Fertilizers, 
Let’s Remember These Things 


EFORE buying vetch and other seed, one should 
B always ask for and get official statements as to 
purity and germination. 

Most states, through their agricultural departments, 
provide a means of inspecting seed; some do this work 
through seed associations. 

Of course, it is important to buy 
seed at the lowest possible market 
prices. A way to do this is to get 
together and order by the carlot 
and through group action make ar- 
rangements to pay cash. The sim- 
plest procedure is as follows: Hold 
a meeting of those wanting seed; 
list the orders—each order should 
be accompanied by check to be de- 
posited with the bank; name a 
committee to request bids and notify farmers when 
seed arrive. The committee will save if in placing the 
orders the scedsman is asked to tag each farmer’s seed 
separately and make up a manifest to show how the 
various lots are placed in the car. 








J. W. FIROR 


The Georgia Cotton Growers’ Codperative Associ- 
ation and the Farm Bureau of Alabama have been pur- 
chasing vetch seed for their members. 


2. Speaking of seed, we have ob- 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


sidering the increase in population and the changes in 
farm practices, farms possessing soils that are fertile 
and also suitable for using improved machinery are 
worth more than before the war, while washed, steep, 
rough lands are worth less. 

4. It is a good time to buy a farm, but always re- 
member that the original investment in farming is an 
important element in the cost of producing crops. There- 
fore buy carefully and also, if unable to pay for the 
farm, be sure to get a long-time loan at a reasonable 
interest charge. 


5. For young men who want to be farmers, this is 
the period of opportunity for buying farms, because 
we have had 15 years of unusual industrial develop- 
ment and commercial activities in the cities, drawing 
heavily on the manhood of the rural districts for labor 
and leaders. It has been a period of unusual oppor- 
tunity in industry. This is gradually changing with 
industry overbuilt and overmanned. The ever-fickle op- 
portunity is looking longingly toward the country again, 


III. Facts About Marketing Farm Products 


ITH the passage of the Federal farm relief bill, 
codperative marketing among farmers is being 


brought to the front of the stage. As codper- 


ative marketing has been developed in the United 
States, it means farmers working together for their 
mutual benefit in accomplishing a definite goal. The 
simple principles are: first, to organize by and for the 
farmers with each member having one vote; second, 
the earnings on capital used in the business are to be 
limited to the normal amount due for interest; third, 
the management to be set up for its business ability and 
controlled through directors elected by the members; 
fourth, there must be a need for the service that is to 
be rendered; and fifth, the motive back of the organi- 
zation shall be one of profitable service to the members, 


A coéperative whose motive is to make money for 
capital or to furnish jobs for a particular group is, 
according to this meaning, one in name only. 

2. During the last five years there has been a trend 
toward the consolidation of firms engaged in the mar- 
keting of dairy products. Two of the largest mergers 
handled $400,000,000 worth of dairy products last year, 
In the codperative field, 2,500 codperatives handled 
$640,000,000 worth of dairy products. A struggle be- 
tween private enterprises and these codperatives is cer- 
tain to come. Obviously, the way to meet this compe- 
tition for power is for the codperative dairy farmers to 
keep together. A central body for codrdinating the 
business is desirable. 

3. Starting in 1920 with only 126 members, the 

Perryton Equity Exchange, Perryton, 
Texas, has increased its membership to 





served, year after year, a rush during 
the spring planting time to get cotton, 


Before You Eat— 


500 farmers and last year handled 
$1,616,907 worth of grain, paying back 


to the members $18,411 in patronage 








corn, and field peas for seed purposes. 


dividends. 





has farmers growing desirable and 
suitable varieties of farm crops. Very 
often the difficulty is not one of having 
adaptable, pure, and good seed, but in 
taking sufficient care at harvest time to 
keep the seed from being mixed, and 
then storing carefully until needed next 
spring. 

Every community should have one or 
more farmers who are willing to save 
and sell good seed. Incidentally, this is 
another way to get cash in the spring- 
time. 


Nearly every community in the South [ 


3. In buying fertilizers and lime this 
fall to be used with the winter legumes, 
alfalfa, and grain crops, let us do these 
things: Get the market prices by asking 
for quotations ahead of time, codp- 
erate to buy by the carload, and note 
the analysis in each instance. 


4. In many sections of the South, 
Prospects at this time point to an excel- 
lent production of corn, hay, and pea- 
nuts. These are feed crops. Very often 
the fall surpluses of feed have melted 
away by the following spring. This is 
a good time to make a careful estimate 
of how much feed will be needed be- 
tween now and the next harvest. Store 
and save this amount. If you have too 
much, sell the surplus—don’t waste it; 
if you do not have enough, buy when 
the market is active and prices low. 


II. Now Is a Good Time to Buy a 
Farm 
l' YOU are a farmer and need a 
farm; 


2. If the farm that you want is con- 


Veniently located as to roads, schools, 
and markets; 





WHILE IM SETTING THINGS 
ON THE TABLE, YOU 


Boys CAN BE 
ae: GETTING 
ORGANIZED 


TXKNEW 
THERE WAS 
A CATCH IN 

JT SOME 





The Agricultural Corporation of 
Maryland, an organization affiliated 
with the Farm Bureau, bought $968,716 
worth of feed, fertilizers, and other 
farm supplies. for Maryland farmers 
last year. Mostly feed was dealt with, 


The Sowega Melon Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Adel, Georgia, had a very suc- 
cessful season this year, handling about 
4,000 cars of watermelons for Georgia 
and Florida farmers. This association 
started in a small way in 1921 with only 
179 farmer-members. 


4. Although there has been an in- 
crease in consumption of milk among 
the people of the United States, this 
market furnishes an opportunity for 
the farmer’s supply of whole milk. The 
per capita demand has fluctuated with 
business conditions, size of families, 
and seasons. Dairymen can use adver- 
tising as a means of increasing the 
consumption and also to move their 
surplus. Use the local papers to teach 
the consumers that milk is a food as 
well as a beverage, that it is produced 
under clean conditions, and that it is the 
last food product that should be taken 
from the budget. 








5. Every community in the Cotton 
Belt needs a good source of income 
which will bring in money in the spring. 
The intrinsic value of cash money to 
farmers in the cotton states is much 
greater in April, May, or June, than in 
September, October, or November. 

It is encouraging to note a trend to- 
ward this farm readjustment. Farmers 
in northern Alabama are developing a 
market for eggs. In South Georgia, 
one county got $500,000 from water- 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION 











we 


American Agricultural Service, Incorporated 


an important forward step for organized agricul- 

ture in providing national service for farmers’ 
codperative marketing associations, under the name of 
“American Agricultural Service, Incorporated.” This 
is a separate corporation from the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation itself, though it is brought into exist- 
ence mainly through the activities of the Farm Bureau 
Federation and will derive its main support from that 
organization. 

Representatives of codperative associations sat in 
with representatives of the Farm Bureau in considering 
the necessity for this service for codperatives and the 
plans for supplying the service. The discussions in 
these conferences have extended over a number of 
years, and it may be fairly said that there is a strong 
feeling that there is a real need for the service that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is setting up in 
American Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Ts American Farm Bureau Federation has taken 


Further, there is a real desire on the part of the 
Farm Bureau Federation to render this service to co- 
6perative associations effectively and efficiently, and on 
a fair and advantageous basis of codperation with co- 
6peratives and with other general farm organizations. 
It is not the purpose of Agricultural Service to do 
things for codperatives which they can best do for 
themselves working separately or together. Nor is 
there intention to render services now effectively per- 
formed by the state or Federal governments, or their 
agencies. There is no intention of duplication of pres- 
ent services to codperatives. Certainly there should be 
no such duplication or crossing of efforts, as they could 
on'y result in friction and harm. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has been ac- 
tive in promoting the organization of codperative mar- 
keting associations. A number of the cotton codper- 
atives carry “Farm Bureau” as a part of the official 
names of the associations, as Alabama Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association, Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
ciation, etc. Altogether, a considerable number of farm 
cooperatives have been organized by the state farm 
bureaus among their members in the various states. 

Other general farm organizations, as the National 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union, have done likewise in 
states where there are working units of their organi- 
zations. It has been through the efforts of the Farm 
Bureaus of the various states and the other general 
farm organizations, that many of 12,000 farm codper- 
atives now in existence, with memberships totaling 
2,000,000 and doing a total business around $2,000,000,- 
000 have been brought into existence. 

The membership of Farm Bureaus and codperatives 
in many sections of the country are largely the same, 
and in some cases almost identical. Always where the 
two organizations are in the same territory there is 
overlapping, or largely common membership. The suc- 
cess of the codperative helps the general farm organi- 
zation and the success of the parent general farm 
organization, helps the codperative. In fact, there are 
not infrequently critical times when codperative mar- 
keting associations sorely need the helpful services of 
their general farm organization to fight their battles 
with the general public, and now and then to strengthen 
their position with their own membership. 


That the various Farm Bureaus and their Federation 
are vitally interested in the progress of co6peratives is 
easy to be seen. This interest is selfish only to the 
extent that it is selfish to see a part of itself succeed. 
In helping their codperatives the Farm Bureaus are 
helping themselves. The kinds of services referred to 
above, such as help in organization and representation 
before the public, are more or less general. The char- 
acter of service intended in American Agricultural Ser- 
vice, Inc., is specific and technical, requiring training, 
experience, and ability of a very high order. These 
expert services are proposed to include matters of 
taxation, transportation, legislation, legal, economic re- 
search in farm questions, the policies and practices of 
operating farm co6dperatives, etc. Through this new 
organization “the best talent available in the various 
phases of codperative marketing work will be provided 
co6perative associations through the employment of the 
‘best experts obtainable,” the announcement of the es- 
tablishment of American Agricultural Service, Inc., 
declares. 

The board of directors are well known for their con- 
tributions not only to codperative marketing, but to 
general farm organizations and to the agricultural in- 
dustry as well. These first directors are: S. H. Thomp- 
son, president, American Farm Bureau Federation; 


Frank O. Lowden, former governor of Illinois and well 
known advocate of equality for agriculture; Edward 
A. O'Neal, president, Alabama Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association, and of the Alabama Farm Bureau; 
M. S. Winder, executive secretary, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; George A. Fox, former secretary. 
Illinois Agricultural Association; Henry H. Parke, 
vice-president, National Livestock Producers’ Associ- 
ation; W. H. Settle, president, Central Soft Wheat 
Coéperative Association, and president Indiana Farm 
Bureau; and Frank E. Evans, leading legal authority 
on codperative marketing, Salt Lake City, Utah. ~ 

It is expected that this new service will find its way 
gradually by selecting one or two of the most needed 
men to begin with, and then add others as there are 
needs and resources for them. The success of the 
undertaking will depend largely on the character of 
men selected for the work and the spirit shown in offer- 
ing the service to codperatives. 

We commend and congratulate the foresight and 
initiative of the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
establishing American Agricultural Service, Inc. 


SAM JOHNSON BELIEVES IN CULTIVATING 
PASTURES 


- UT of work and loafing are you, Sam?” we 
O asked Sam Johnson when he leisurely strolled 
into the office and took a seat before we were 

aware of his presence. 

“Not exactly. I’ve been trying to locate some young 
beef cattle to turn on my pastures and to feed my sur- 
plus grain and hay to this winter.” 

“You are fortunate to have a surplus of pasturage,”’ 
we observed. “But have you very many acres of land 
poor enough to use as pasture land?” 

We expected this last inquiry to get “a rise” out of 
Sam, and his answer did not disappoint us. 

“Poor land for pasture? Don’t you know that poor 
land isn’t fit for pasture? That’s what’s the matter 
with some farmers. They try to make pastures on 
land that’s not fit for any crop, and it can’t be 
done—not and make a profit. Some of my richest land 
is in pasture right now and I keep about a third of my 
crop land in pasture for two or three years out of five— 
rotate ‘em around, you know. Then I’ve got some low, 
rough land and some high rough land that I keep in 
pasture all the time.” 

“Do you have trouble keeping weeds out of your 
pastures ?” 

“Well, it’s not so powerful much trouble; but it 
does take some work—a lot of work if you let ’em get 
ahead of you. But it pays as much to cultivate pas- 
tures as it does to cultivate other crops.” 

“What do you cultivate pastures with?” 

“Weeders, of course—weeders to get rid of pasture 
weeds.” 

“Do you use weeders made especially for the pur- 
pose of destroying pasture weeds?” 

“Yep.” 

“Where do you buy pasture weeders and who makes 
them ?” 

“T raise my best pasture weeders and they are what 
I call the ‘sheep brand.’ They manufacture lambs, 
wool, and mutton out o’ weeds, and I get good prices 
for the finished product—finished product made out of 
weeds! The mowing machine is the next best weeder 
but cows are hard to beat for getting rid of some 








A Hint to the Wise— 








TOOMUCH FODDER 
IN MY LOFT 






‘2 ” 


“SHUCKS, WHERE’S ALL THE GRAIN?” 

If cribs could talk, these conversations would 
probably be heard next fall in more than one 
community where fodder pulling is still practiced. 
The bulk may be as great as usual but the weight 
will not be. 




























































































weeds. Another weeder is called a grubbing hoe—use 
it for bushes and sprouts. If you cultivate a new pas- 
ture clean the first year and graze it with both cows 
and sheep, weeds are not so bad except when the land 
is not well drained.” 

Sam Johnson is right. Pastures can be cultivated 
when the weather is bad—when one can’t plow—and on 
an average, and after the first year, one can cultivate 
six or seven acres of pasture at about the cost of culti- 
vating one acre of cotton. 


THE THRIFTY SCOTCH KNOW A GOOD 
THING 


VERY week we receive farm papers from three 
E or four continents, and among them is The Scot- 

tish Farmer, the leading agricultural paper of 
Scotland, issued regularly for more than a generation 
from the ancient Scotch city of Glasgow. It always 
interests us and one feature of it may be worth consid- 
ering by both farmers and business men of America. 

It is a matter of universal knowledge that the 
Scotchman is the thriftiest man on earth. He never 
spends ‘a dollar without strong faith that something 
more than a dollar is coming back to him. It is not 
without significance therefore that this Scotch farm 
paper carries more advertising than any other farm 
paper we see from any country on the globe. Not only 
do Scotch business men advertise for the farmer's 
trade, but every week the farmers and breeders of 
Scotland crowd the columns of their farm paper with 
advertisements of purebred cattle, sheep, hogs, dogs, 
poultry, seeds, plants, lands for sale, lands for rent (or 
“to let” as they call it), help wanted, situations wanted, 
machinery for sale or exchange, and a hundred other 
kinds of ads. No matter whether it is something the 
Scotchman wants to buy or something he wants to sell, 
he decides that printer's ink is the cheapest way of 
getting results. 

We have just taken our latest issue of the Scottish 
Farmer and our latest issue of five leading American 
farm weeklies, and a comparative count of the number 
of columns of advertising carried presents an interest- 
ing contrast. Here are the figures :— 


Scottish Farmer, columns advertising .......- 71 

Average American farm weekly, columns ad- 
IEE 336.60 sso sac cdi ck ieee coeweiss 30 

Per cent increase in Scotch farm weekly over 
average American farm weekly ........004: 136 


As we said in the outset, the Scotch are famous for 
spending money only where it pays. Their estimate of 
the value of advertising therefore would seem to be 
entitled to especial consideration by American farmers, 
stockmen, and business men. 


MAKE FODDER PULLING UNNECESSARY 


| ET’S make whatever arrangements may be neces- 

sary for enough winter roughage without pulling 

fodder or topping corn. Corn leaves stripped 
from the stalks when properly cured produce a palata- 
ble roughage. If there was no cost, other than the 
labor of topping or stripping, it would still be a costly 
roughage, but this is only the smallest part of the cost. 
To make a roughage that is worth anything, the leaves 
must be stripped long before maturity of the grat. 
This means the food supply is cut off, because the food 
utilized by any plant must first be taken up by the roots, 
carried to the leaves and there properly prepared and 
then distributed throughout the plant for its use. It 
can easily be seen, therefore, that the stripping of the 
leaves from the corn plant immediately cuts off the 
food supply. By pulling fodder at the usual time, the 
food supply is removed long before the grains of corm 
are completely filled out, and the result is a reduction 
of the corn yield all the way from 10 to 50 per cent, 
depending on the stage of maturity. There is sufficient 
grass and other kinds of hay on most farms to enable 
one to provide the roughage needed without pulling 
fodder. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clarence 
Poe. 

The Deadly Waste Corners—By J. W. Holland. 

Catarrh and What to Do About It—By F. M. Reg 
ister. 

Scrub Sires in Disorderly Retreat—By Ben Kilgott 

Homemade Nitrogen for the Cotton Belt States— 
By G. A. Hale. : 

“What Has Coéperation Accomplished in Alabamat 
—By L. O. Brackeen. a 






The Progressive Farmey " 
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comment in America these last few weeks than 

the appointment and organization of the Federal 
Farm Board. The newspapers everywhere have given 
the farmer the front page. And in everything the Fed- 
eral Farm Board has said to farm- 
‘ers the emphasis has been on or- 
ganization. We may be at the be- 
ginning of a new era in agricul- 
ture. The national government 
may make the duty and advan- 
tages of codperative action so clear 
as to make such co6éperative action 
inevitable on the part of every im- 
portant agricultural group in the 
country. 


Fe matters have attracted more attention and 
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The Nations Move Toward Peace 


NOTHER great movement of our times, which is 
not only nation-wide but world-wide in its scope, 
has had many notable manifestations these last few 

weeks. We refer to the general moral and intellectual 
revolt against war as a means of settling international 
disputes. As we write this, there is, of course, a possi- 
bility that some accident may yet throw Russia and 
China into armed conflict, but all the prospects are that 
both nations will abide by the Kellogg Peace Treaty, 
which, like the League of Nations, is a natural fruit of 
America’s determination to make the World War “a 
war to end war” as so often expressed by President 
Wilson. 

The literature and drama of the time afford abundant 
evaience of the new attitude the public is assuming in 
this respect. In New York recently we found as per- 
haps the most popular plays, two which portray with 
devastating vividness the terrible mental and moral 
havoc as well as physical sufferings of war—pictures 
which a few years ago would have been branded and 
blacklisted as too “pacifist” for support. And at the 
same time perhaps the best selling novel of the day, 
All Quict on the Western Front, which is also being 
reprinted serially, presents the horrors of the World 
War to readers almost as poignantly as the play, Jour- 
ney’s End, presents them to the spectators, 


The fact that President Herbert Hoover in America 
and Premier Ramsay McDonald in Great Britain are 
both, we believe, whole-heartedly interested in promot- 
ing international peace, together with the further fact 
that they have a most effective “go-between” in Am- 
bassador Dawes, renders the time especially propitious 
for a general forward movement toward peace. 

Furthermore, there are evidences that the churches 
everywhere realize the shame of what Winston 
Churchill recently wrote regarding their attitude in all 
nations during the World War :— 

“Religion having discreetly avoided conflict on 
the fundamental issues, offered its encouragement 
and consolation, through all its forms, impartially 
to all the combatants.” 

What is now becoming the general sentiment of 
church leaders was recently expressed by the Bishop 
of Chichester, England, who quoted Mr. Churchill's 
remark and added :— 

“Just as a nation is not wholly civilized in which 
duels between human individuals survive, so a 
world is not wholly civilized-in which war sur- 
vives as the arbitrament in the disputes of nations. 
... What can the churches do? They can press, 
Press for the acceptance of the principle of arbi- 
tration, they can press the advantage and the neces- 
sity of arbitration as a method of settling—really 
settling—disputes; and they can make it plain that 
im no circumstances whatever will they give their 
encouragement or support to their own nation if 
that nation either enters upon a war against a ver- 
dict of the arbitrating court or refuses an offer of 
arbitration from the nation to which they are 
Opposed.” 


All Classes Need Organization 


T A TIME when the daily papers practically every 
day report the formation of some gigantic new 
merger or combination in industry, finance, or 

commerce, there is also a general awakening to the fact 
that no group of workers anywhere can afford to re- 
main unorganized. Unorganized individuals in any line 
of human activity today present an aspect of abject 
helplessness which makes them the hopeless prey of all 
other classes. These unorganized groups are really in 
Practically the same position as were the slaves of a 
century ago. And just as the moral sense of mankind 
revolted against slavery, 80 it is declaring today that 
it is against public policy, against the trend of the times 

the general principles of civilization and human 
for any group of workers to occupy a position 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of helplessness before the gigantic combinations which 
today dominate all commercial activities. 


Perhaps the two most backward classes in the matter 
of organization have been the farmers of America and 
the textile workers of the South. We have already re- 
ferred to the new national impetus to agricultural or- 
ganization provided through the formation of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and there is much in evidence to 
indicate that even the most reactionary of our Southern 
industrial leaders must fall into line and promote rather 
than resist the general tendency toward the organiza- 
tion of all branches of labor, including their own. 


Storm centers of agitation in this respect in recent 
months have been Elizabethton, Tenn., and Gastonia, 
N. C. It is extremely gratifying therefore to find the 
leading daily paper in Gastonia reprinting most con- 
spicuously an editorial from another daily of the tex- 
tile belt, the Spartanburg Herald, appealing to cotton 
manufacturers to “codperate with the inevitable.” It 
begins with this frank and forceful statement :— 


“Putting aside what McMahon, McGrady, and 
others say about people and affairs in the South, 
what is to be the policy of responsible mill man- 
agements as regards organization of their labor? 
Will they assume a resolutely hostile attitude to 
any organization at all under any circumstances? 
If they do, history is against them. The steady 
trend of social evolution is against them. Sooner 
or later the issue will be drawn and refuse to down. 

“Consistency, the plainest principle of fair play, 
is against them, for the manufacturers are them- 
selves organized. Why? To promote mutual ad- 
vantage, cooperate in caring for a common interest, 
when legislation, taxes, power rates, and other 
matters affecting them arise. They have been class- 
conscious and alert to protect their interests for a 
long time. With what face, reason, or ultimate 
success could they hope forever to oppose organi- 
zation of the wage-earning personnel in that in- 
dustry ?” 


The New Tariff Legislation 


HE nation is again in the throes of tariff-making. 
sig the various interests that clamor for higher 

protection, or a greater degree of power in exploit- 
ing the American market, present an increasingly tan- 
gled web. One new factor of great importance is 
found in the large number of American business men 
who have now made investments in foreign enterprises 
in order to take advantage of their cheap labor, and 
are now on the side of lower tariffs. Unfortunately for 
agriculture, however, this applies particularly to men 
who have invested in foreign agricultural production—- 
the Cuban sugar and pineapple industry, Indian jute, 
and Mexican tomatoes, for example. 


Senator Borah of Idaho has already vigorously de- 
nounced the Hawley tariff bill, which has come over 
from the House for Senate consideration and Senator 
Capper of Kansas has expressed himself strongly un- 
der the heading, “The Farm Tariff Monstrosity.” Sen- 
ator Borah says, “I do not think that in all the history 
of tariff legislation there has been such an utter dis- 
regard of the pledges of a party as are incorporated in 
the House tariff bill.” And Senator Capper writes :— 


“One of the chief reasons the special farm-re- 
lief session of Congress was called by President 
Hoover, as he himself made known, was to obtain 
a ‘limited’ upward revision of the tariff in the in- 
terest of agriculture. The understood purpose of 
the revision was to afford further aid toward put- 
ting the farming industry on an economic equality, 
so far as possible, with general industry. An ex- 
ception was the depressed textile industry, which 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


HIS list of country things she loves most 
comes from a woman reader in Hockley 
County, Texas :— 


I love the marvel of putting eggs in the incubator, h 
giving them proper heat and attention, and the final 
coming forth of pretty downy chicks. \ 

I love the sweet music the little chicks make while b 
eating their meals. 

I love to water a thirsty flower and see the smile h 
of thanks that radiates from it shortly afterwards. 

I love to watch the birds bathing in the water run- q 
ning from the hose when I water my flowers and t 
garden. 

I love a certain sweetness, softness, and beauty with t 
which all young, baby creatures are endowed. 

I love all the things too numerous to mention with b 
which country life is filled, that amuse and inspire i 
and show us the love, mercy, and infinite wisdom of 
God. MRS. FINLEY P. PRATT. t 
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is virtually a first cousin of agriculture. And it 
was tentatively agreed that help would be given to 
similar hard-pressed industries, if any. 

“Instead of a ‘limited’ tariff bill, however, we 
have one modifying virtually every schedule, and, 
with few exceptions, modifying them upward, al- 
though existing duties are the highest ever known.” 


Senator Capper concludes by saying: “In the backe 
ground, as a final safeguard, is the veto power of the 
President.” On this point The New Republic reports 
the President as having already told representatives of 
Big Business that the bill so flagrantly violates his 
promises that unless they recede from their demands, 
he will have no choice but to veto it. President Taft 
lost Western support in 1909 (and probably lost the 
election for his party three years later) by accepting a 
tariff bill too plainly the handiwork of special interests 
—and President Hoover may well keep Taft’s fate in 
mind. 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


Where Is Your Favorite Crape Myrtle? 


OW is a good time to watch the crape myrtles 
you see blooming in your community and pick 
out the ones that have the most beautiful color- 
ing. Then early next spring cuttings may be made 
from these favorite plants and their beauty multiplied. 
Late next winter or early spring take any small limb 
about the size of a lead pencil, cut off the tips, make a 
long slanting cut for about four inches at the base, and 
set firmly in rich, moist ground. In the majority gf « 
cases this operation will give you a new crape myrtle— 
the color, of course, the same as the parent tree. Even 
if the plants you like best are at a neighbor’s, he will 
probably be willing to spare you the three or four little 
limbs you will want for cuttings, or perhaps give you 
a sprout from the base of the tree. 





And of course we can hardly be expected to refrain 
from repeating our every-summer remark about the 
crape myrtle, namely, that no other plant under Heaven 
will furnish— 

—so much beauty 
—for so long 
—with so little trouble. 


Aand of Rural (omradeship 


Another Chance for “A Day Off” 


AYBE that article by Harry Williamson on this 
M page last week made you decide to take “a day 

off” a little oftener than you have been doing 
with its “chance to rest at the Palace Beautiful.” 


We really believe farmers are entitled to more holi- 
days and that it would be better if more of them ob- 
served the rule of “work while you work and play 
while you play.” Some farmers keep up a sort of 
monotonous grind all the year round when they would 
be better off if they worked more vigorously during 
their work time and let themselves have more vacation 
periods clear away from all work. 

All of which leads up to this suggestion: “Labor 
Day” is a holiday not generally observed by farmers, 
but why shouldn’t it be? It always comes on the first 
Monday in September and in the big cities, business 
generally closes up for it. Why not resolve now on 
some holiday program for “Labor Day” next month— 
September 2—in which some friends, neighbors, or 
kinsfolk can join you? For one thing it might be a 
good day for your family reunion if such an event has 
not already been arranged for. 


AThought for the Yjeck 


A FAVORITE quotation of the late Sir William 








Osler was this “Salutation of the Dawn” trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit :— 


Look to this Day, for it is Life— 
The very life of Life. 

In its brief space lie all the verities 

And realities of your existence, 

The bliss of growth, 

The glory of action, 

The splendor of beauty; 

For yesterday is but a dream; 

And tomorrow is only a vision, 

But today, well lived, makes every yesterday 
A dream of happiness 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day— 
This is the Salutation of the Dawn. 
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Most Cases of Lameness 


six weeks, about which he writes as follows: “I 
think it is the shoulder joint. He sets his foot 
Can hardly go when he 
first starts, limps worse on hard road or uneven ground.” 


The location of lameness is 
one of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which the veterinarian 
has to deal, even after he has 
made a most careful and thor- 
ough examination of the lame 
animal. Without such an exami- 
nation it is utterly impossible for 
anyone to do better than guess at 
the location of the lameness, un- 
less some characteristic action of 
, a certain kind of lameness is 
described in such a way as to give him a clue. « 

Our reader give us sufficient information in his de- 
scription of this case to enable us to state that the 
chances are 100 to 1 that his mule’s lameness is not in 
the shoulder, but below the knee. In fact, that is about 
the only reason for publishing an answer to this inquiry. 
It affords us an opportunity to point out the different 
actions of the horse, when lameness is in the region of 
the shoulder and when below the knee. 

When lameness is in the shoulder joint, or in that 
region, the horse does not put the foot of the lame leg 
out in front of the other foot when resting 
the lame member. With lameness in the 
region of the shoulder, the leg hangs loose 
or relaxed, with the toe resting on the 
ground about even with or a little back of 
the foot that is bearing the weight. 


‘ READER has a mule that has been lame for 





TAIT BUTLER 


If anyone wishes to convince himself of 
this fact, let him pull the foot well in front 
of the one bearing the weight and observe 
that it pushes the shoulder joint upward and 
puts more pressure on the parts. Then let 
him bend or flex the leg and place the toe 
on the ground opposite or a little back of the other 
foot and observe that the muscles relax, the shoulder 
joint drops, and all pressure on the ends of the bones 
forming the joint is relieved. 

If, on the other hand, the lameness is in the foot or 
the pastern region, or in the tendons or leaders below 
the knee, the horse “points” or places the lame foot well 
out in front of the one which bears the weight. If the 
lameness is in the back tendons, or the coffin joint, or 
any other part toward the back or rear of the leg, the 
toe rests on the ground, but if it is chronic founder, the 
heel of the lame member rests on the ground. 


The reasons for this different action in foot lameness 
or lameness below the knee are perfectly plain if one 
will observe the relaxation of the leaders and lessening 
of the pressure of one bone on another when the foot 
is put out in front of the one bearing the weight. The 
distance between the heel and the knee is lessened when 
the leg or pastern is straightened by putting the foot 
forward; that is, the leaders are relaxed and the bones 
do not press one directly down on the others forming 
the joints. 


The following are safe rules to follow in attempting 
to locate lameness :— 


1. Perhaps there are ten times as many cases of lameness 
due to injury or disease below the knee as above it. 

2. Lameness below the knee is indicated by “pointing” 
or placing the foot of the lame leg out in front of the foot 
bearing the weight, when the animal is at rest. 

3. If the lameness is above the knee the tendency in most 
cases is to relax the s Ider and elbow by resting the toe 
of the lame leg on the ground even with or a little back of 
the foot which is bearing the weight. 

4. Sudden and severe lameness in most cases will be found 
to be due to nail puncture of the sole or frog unless, of course, 
the cause and location is plainly elsewhere. 

5. In lameness due to chronic founder, coffin joint, or 
navicular disease, strained tendons, ringbones, etc., it will 

more severe when the animals first start out and also 
on hard or uneven surfaces. As the animal warms up he 
“drives out of the lameness,” more or less, and in some cases 
the lameness may disappear entirely, but is likely to be 
worse after a rest of a few hours when the horse is started 
again. 

6. In coffin joint lameness the toe of the shoe is worn 
most, while in chronic founder the heels wear most. In 
lameness due to splints the horse may walk sound, but limp 
badly, with a peculiar quick drop, when trotted on a hard 
surface. 


These are a few of the many “signs” which the vet- 
erinarian uses in locating lameness, in addition to hand 
pressure and manipulation of every part of the leg. 

Such a large percentage of the cases of lameness are 
in the foot, or at least below the knee, that there is an 
old and familiar injunction to veterinary students to 
“examine the foot though the leg be broken.” But not- 
withstanding these facts, for some unaccountable 
reason, 99 out of 100 men assume that all cases of 
lameness are “in the shoulder,” unless the injury or dis- 
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“Examine F oot Even If Leg Is Broken™ 


in Horses and Mules Come From Injury Below the Knee 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ease causing the lameness is plainly visible on the most 
casual observation. If they do not know the location 
of the lameness they nearly always assume that it is in 
the shoulder, but why, I do not know. 


SOW EATS HER PIGS 4 


T IS quite generally accepted that sows kill and eat 
I their pigs only because they have not received in 

their feed the animal protein and minerals their 
systems require. 

Sows that have had green feed, and tankage,' fish 
meal, or milk, do not kill and eat their pigs. Even if 
they have had no green feed, but have had a proper 
supply of tankage, or fish meal, or skimmilk along 
with a balanced grain ration they rarely or never eat 
their pigs. ' 


Probably the only, and certainly the easiest and best 
preventive of this kind of murder is :— f 

1. See that the sow gets green feed, or some leafy leg- 
ume hay. 


2. Feed a balanced grain or concentrate ration of which 
tankage, fish meal, or milk forms a fair proportion, say, 
one part of tankage or fish meal to eight or ten parts of 
grains by weight; or two parts of skimmilk to one part 
of grain by weight. ? 

3. See that the sows get 
ample exercise. 

4. While sows getting 
tankage or fish meal and 
green grazing do not usu- 
ally require additional 
minerals, it is good prac- 
tice to keep a mixture of 
equal parts of salt and 
wood ashes; or equal parts 
of salt, superphosphate 
(acid phosphate), and_ cot- 
tonseed meal, as a drier, 
under shelter where the 
hogs can take what they 
want at all times. 


FEEDING LOW-GRADE WHEAT 


READER wishes to know the feeding value of 
wheat and “if it is as good soured in a barrel 
and fed, as when ground?” 

Owing to the smaller yields per acre, the cost of 
producing a pound of wheat is greater than for pro- 
ducing corn. For this reason, wheat is not now gen- 
erally fed to livestock, except where the quality of the 
wheat is inferior, Shrunken or inferior grains of 
wheat, even wheat screenings, are richer in protein than 
the better grades of wheat. 

Wheat contains more crude protein than corn,eslight- 
ly more carbohydrates, and less fat. While low in 
mineral matter it also contains slightly more than corn. 
The following gives the analyses of the two feeds for 
comparison :— 


Wheat Corn 
MEME asiccvccedccseusetacessesesens 10.2 per cent 10.5 per cent 
GOD ocivcsrecevocsesectceveveonsesese 1.9 percent 1.5 per cent 
Ce SOOCM. ccssccsesevnesesscccs 12.4 per cent 10.1 per cent 
EE  cercavneecsanecéccdcvcedeevesse 2.2 per cent 2.0 per cent 
Nitrogen free extract ..........+.. 71.2 per cent 70.9 per cent 
BEE ccccencsesceserecceseceeesscenese 2.1 per cent 5.0 per cent 


As a still further comparison of wheat and corn, the 
following are the digestible nutrients :— 

Wheat Corn 
9.2 per cent 7.5 per cent 


67.5 per cent 67.8 per cent 
1.5 per cent 4.6 per cent 


Digestible protein 
Digestible carbohydrates .......... 
Digestible fat 

On the basis of these comparisons there seems to be 
little difference in the feeding value of wheat and corn, 
pound for pound; but corn is a more satisfactory feed 
when making up a large part of the ration for practi- 
cally all animals. Wheat must be ground to give the 
best results for all animals, except possibly sheep, be- 
cause of its small hard grains; whereas, corn, because 
of its larger and softer grains need not be ground for 
any animals with the possible exception of dairy cows. 
Also ground wheat when fed alone is not satisfactory 
because of its sticky or pasty nature. 


Trials comparing ground wheat and ground corn, fed 
with tankage or alone to pigs, indicate that the feeding 
value of wheat is fully equal to or a little better than 
corn, pound for pound. In the average of three trials, 
in which about one part of tankage was fed to ten parts 
of wheat or corn, it required 440 pounds of wheat and 
tankage to produce 100 pounds of’ gain and 454 pounds 
of corn and tankage to produce 100 pounds of gain. 

Soaking wheat is much better than feeding the dry, 
hard kernels, but is not as good as grinding, and sour- 
ing it is not beneficial. 

If wheat is ground it is best to mix some other feed 
with it, such as a little alfalfa meal or a little wheat 
bran and ground corn to lessen the pasty nature of the 
ground wheat. A good mixture, when ground wheat is 


the larger part of the ration for pigs, may be as 
follows :— 


15 parts ground wheat 

2 parts alfalfa meal or wheat bran 
3 parts cornmeal 

2 parts tankage 


If ground wheat and tankage are the only feeds used, 
then some prefer to feed it in a rather thin slop, be- 
cause of the sticky or pasty nature of the ground wheat, 


Wooo 
Making Silos Airtight 


ILAGE cannot be kept properly in any silo where 

cracks let the air leak in, and every silo where 

there has been more or less spoiled silage next to 
the wall should be suspected of air leakage, and the 
owner should within the next few weeks go over it 
carefully and be sure that all such leaks are stopped. 


Most silos can be most easily repaired in this way by 
putting on one or two coats of asphalt or other water- 
proofing material which does not contain white lead or 
other poisonous materials. Cracks can be easily and 
permanently filled with heavy trowel roofing cement, 
then one or two coats of waterproof material applied. 

The older silos which have begun to open up and let 
in air, especially the lath and plaster type, often can be 
most efficiently repaired by stapling heavy galvanized 
woven wire fencing to the present wall, wetting it 
thoroughly if of cement plaster, then plastering with 
two good heavy coats of a mixture of one bag cement, 
10 pounds hydrated lime, 1% clic feet clean sand, and 
enough water to make an easily worked mortar. The 
first coat should be scratched when partially set, allow- 
ed to harden, and then sprinkled before the second coat 
is applied. I. W. DICKERSON. 
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“‘Half-and-half”’ Hog the Best 


HE 15-year period following 1908 witnessed the 

development and the growing popularity of a new 

type hog. In this new type, length of body and 
leg and strength of the arch of back were emphasized 
at the expense of depth and width of body and strength 
of constitution. 

In 1922, the Illinois Experiment Station began an 
experiment to determine what type of hog is the most 
efficient producer of pork. A total of 316 spring pigs 
of five different types of lard hogs, ranging from the 
extremely short, thick, low-set, chuffy animal to the 
long, tall, narrow, shallow-bodied, rangy one, were used 
in the experiment. These five types included: very 
chuffy, chuffy, intermediate, rangy, and very rangy. 

As a result of this experiment, it was concluded that 
it does not make much difference in rate or economy of 
gain whether the hog is short, thick, and low-set, or 
long, tall, and rangy. However, the intermediate type 
hog—that is, the one neither extremely thick and low- 
set nor unusually rangy—produced a carcass that proved 
much superior to those of the other types when judged 
by the demands of the present-day pork market. 


Since the intermediate type of pig makes as rapid and 
as economical gains in the feedlot as do the other types 
and at the same time more nearly meets the demands of 
the market, this is the type of hog that the farmer 
should produce. EUGENE BUTLER. 


A ftandard farm faper jays: 


Helping Young Farmers Buy Land 


LADY who is concerned about the future of agfi- 
Aciture says: “Cities have building and loan ass0- 

ciations, payment as rent and other ways of start- 
ing to own a home, but nothing is ever done for the 
boy who wants to own a farm.”’ 

As a rule in this region a young man of 
reasonable ability and known integrity caf 
get enough money to make a start in farm- 
ing. If he has first earned and saved some 
money he can buy a farm on reasonable 
terms as to interest and principal, and that 
is all the various city plans offer. All of them provide 
for the payment of interest and some of them for to 
much interest. After the farmer has paid half or more 
of the value of his property, he may obtain a land-bafl 
loan repayable gradually over a long period. This caPr 
tal is provided by the sale of tax-free bonds issue 
against his mortgage. No city plan has such an adval 
tage as this, which we mention merely to show that 
there is no discrimination against ambitious young 
farmers. 

What all of us should do is teach young people 
work, save money, and establish credit so that they may 
own a farm some day. Moreover, we should teach ouf 
selves to quit talking them away from farming and mt, 
something not half so good in the long run.—Penns} 
vania Farmer. ; 
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With Northeast Georgia County Agents 


Poultry Sales and Dairying in Forefront of Activities for the Month 
By T. L. ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


HE Dairy Improvement Association 


of Newton County sponsored by 
County Agent McMullan continues to 
create more interest in better dairy 
methods. Cows are 


being culled continu- 
ously from the dif- 
ferent herds, and be- 
ing replaced by bet- 
ter ones. The re- 
sults of the testing 
work have not only 
created more interest 
in breeding, but have 
stimulated more in- 
terest in home-grown 
feeds, particularly in 
alfalfa. Sixty head 
of high grade heifers were sold_ this 
month for shipment to Virginia. Plans 
are under way for a county-wide test for 
contagious abortion. 
1977 ; 

Stephens. — The regular monthly 
poultry sales held up well with $1,849 
worth sold in June. The condition of the 
cotton crop is the best that has been in 
years. One hundred and twenty-four club 
boys have their demonstrations in fine 
shape, and some remarkable yields are an- 
ticipated again this year. 


|e | | 

Clarke.—A visit to all of the calf 
club members with a nt ole from 
the American Jersey Cattle Club was a 
feature of this month’s livestock work, 
says Assistant County Agent Fanning. 
Calf club boys are enthusiastic over their 
prospects. Plans are already completed 
for the fall shows, and the boys are fit- 
ting their animals with this in mind. 

The cotton crop in Clarke County is 
exceptionally fine with a heavy infesta- 
tion of boll weevil for this time of year, 
but a strong determination on the part 
of the farmers to master the boll weevil. 

The purebred Jersey roll grows rapidly 
with two fine females added last month 
from the Carter Glass Sale. The bull 
clubs are reorganizing this month also, 
and a bull of outstanding qualities is 
available to every dairyman in the county. 


if 
Warren.— County Agent Wheeler, 
together with Mr. Garland and Mr. Pas- 
chal from Wilkes County, addressed the 
farmers and Kiwanis Club of Warren 
County on June 26 on the “Progress of 
Dairy Work in Wilkes County.” 


1979 


Richmond.—Two codperative poul- 
try car sales were held in Richmond 
County in June with a fair tonnage. Six- 
ty per cent of the cotton crop in Rich- 
mond County had to be planted over, says 
County Agent McConnell. Although ten 
days late the crop is looking fine and four 
cars of calcium arsenate was distributed 
to the farmers in June. Twenty-two dairy 
cattle were placed with farmers in Rich- 
mond County in June by the finance com- 
mittee. A number of other farmers are 
planting feed crops and are expecting to 
Purchase dairy cattle during the fall. 
Plans are under way’for a better sire 
campaign early in the fall. 


17 

Rabun. — The coéperative poultry 
sales have been light because the heavy 
tourist. trade was offering better prices 
than the car sales. The fall vegetable 
crop, which is the money crop for this 
County, looks promising. A meeting of 
the dairy committee called by County 
Agent Cook made plans for the continua- 
tion of the local milk station. 


17 

Taliaferro—The sour cream industry 
continues to flourish, says County Agent 
abaniss, and a heavy feed crop is being 
Planted. The cotton crop is possibly bet- 
o¥ this year than for the last ten years. 
oll weevil infestation is high, but the 
tee? are making a strong fight, par- 
arly the five acre contestants, and the 
fee acre Negro contestants. 


ie i I 
Wilkes —On July 11, the Wilkes 
ounty Codperative Creamery celebrated 


first anniversary. Stockholders receiv- 
per cent dividends. Dr. McLain 





T. L. ASBUBY 











HE Progressive Farmer and Farm 

Woman and Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute (Auburn) again have codp- 
erated in the selection of ten Mas- 
ter Farmers in the State of Ala- 
bama. Before this issue is off the press 
the following farmers will have re- 
ceived the award :— 


Allan F. Behel, Lauderdale County. 
John L. Chambers, Marshall County. 
J. L. Edwards, Dallas County. 

C. P. Harwell, Tallapoosa County. 
E. R. Jamieson, Hale County. 

Wyatt Key, Dale County. 

T..C. Marriott, Monroe County. 
Chas. C. Miller, Etowah, County. 
Will Howard Smith, Autauga County. 
Seth P. Storrs, Elmore County. 


. During this week, August 5 to 10, 
these men and their wives are guests 
of, The Progressive Farmer at Auburn. 
Honors being heaped upon them in- 
clude a banquet on Tuesday night and 








Alabama Master Farmers, 1929 


the delivery of medals and certificates 
of award. In the earliest possible issue 
we will have a full report, including 
fragments from the life’s work of 
these men and women. Pictures being 
brought together as rapidly as time | 
will permit will be used to tell a part 
of the story. We want our readers to 
know these fine people and something 
of the trials over which they have 
triumphed. Watch each issue. 


You will recall that winners of the 
awarded in 1927 were as follows :— 


J. J. Boyd, Marion County. 

Emil Graf, Mobile County. 

J. W. Hathorn, Houston County. 
Webb Hurst, Macon County. 

W. H, King, Dallas County. 

R. E. Lambert, Wilcox County. 

B. H: Lightfoot, Pike County. 

J. B. H. Lumpkin, Marshall County. 
J. R. Witt, Limestone County. 

L. C. Young, Montgomery County. 
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from the Washington Bureau of Dairy 
Industry made the principal address to 
the 1,000 dairymen assembled as guests 
of the codperative creamery. In the af- 
ternoon all visited the farm of A. H. 
Barnett fof a study of his production 
methods. Leo Mallard has been appoint- 
ed to assist County Agent Wheeler, and 
has been assigned to the job of getting 
every cream producer to keep a complete 
barn record on every cow. Already re- 
sults are showing up and cows with poor 
records have gone to the butcher. 


199 

Morgan.—Sixty-eight head of cattle 
have been treated for blackleg and 197 
were tested for T. B. by County Agent 
Langley with the assistance of the state 
veterinarian. Thirty-four of the 36 cot- 
ton demonstration leaders were visited 
during June by the county agent. Two 
club meetings were held and 41 of the 60 
club boys visited. Twenty farmers were 
visited regarding alfalfa, and two pasture 
demonstrations that were started this 
spring were visited also. One additional 
poultry leader was secured and the county 
agent, together with a group of poultry 
enthusiasts, spent one day visiting the 
State College Poultry Department and 
the neighboring flocks. 


|e i 

Franklin.—Franklin County again 
leads in poultry sales, with $3,287.70 
worth of live poultry loaded in June by 
the poultry committee. County Agent 
Davis has had the assistance of the state 
veterinarian in inoculating the 137 club 
pigs that will be in the show this fall. The 
12 club meetings held in June had 207 
members present. The loving cup has al- 
ready been purchased, which will be 
awarded to the club making the best 
record in all phases of club work during 
1929. Not a single one of the 47 five 
acre cotton contestants has fallen out of 
the contest so far, even though boll wee- 
vil and the Texas flea are doing some 


damage. 
i i | 


Madison.—County Agent Hall at- 
tended ten club meetings held in various 
communities during June, possibly the 
largest attendance”being at the calf club 
meeting held in Danielsville on June 26. 
Mr. Snarr, of the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club, and the district agent attended. 
Poultry and sour cream sales for June 
amounted to $3,212.92. 

| i 

Greene.— Seven hundred and four 
head of dairy cattle were treated for T. 
B. by J. H. Koffman from the state vet- 
erinarian’s office during the week of June 
24-29, County Agent Howard codperat- 
ing in this work. The outstanding fea- 
ture of June was the dairy, hog, and 


poultry survey conducted by the Greens- 
boro Exchange Club in codperation with 
the county agent. The survey is being 
tabulated and plans are under way for 
feeding demonstrations, preparations for 
loading a codperative hog car in Septem- 
ber, and for an intensive purebred sire 
campaign. 
197% 


Elbert.—The poultry cars continue 
to run and the June sale brought the total 
for the year up to $27,120.60. However, 
a buying plant has been established in 
Elberton, and handled more than $2,000 
worth of poultry. 


|e 
Gwinnett.—Farmers continue to buy 
purebred Jerseys and the Jersey show for 
the county fair this fall is expected to be 
the real feature of the fair. Twenty-two 
poultry demonstrators culled their flocks 
with the assistance of County Agent 
Robison. 
197 


Putnam.— Five registered Jersey 
bulls were added to the Putnam County 
dairy herds during the month of June, 
says County Agent Turner. 


177 

McDuffie.—The survey of the dairy 
work in. McDuffie County indicated that 
over 700 head of cattle had been bred to 
the purebred sires placed last year by the 
Thomson Kiwanis Club, which is an in- 
dication of the strong interest being 
manifest in the dairy development in this 
county. Cream stations continue to grow. 


177 

Columbia.—The poultry sales were 
light in June but more than $3,600 worth 
of cattle was sold from the county 
through the codperation of County Agent 
Jackson. Ten dairy cattle were added to 
the herds in the county, and plans are un- 
der way for doubling the cow population 
within the next 12 months. One carload 
of hogs is being fed by two farmers for 
a September sale. 


197 


Hart.—The First National Bank of 
Hartwell is backing County Agent West- 
brook in the boll weevil fight by keeping 
a fresh supply of arsenate on hand and 
insisting upon their patrons using it. The 
boll weevil has shown up extensively 
throughout the county, but the farmers 
are putting up a determined fight. A meet- 
ing of the poultrymen of the county on 
June 15 with Specialist Clarke from the 
college resulted in the organization of a 
county poultry association, which has 
adopted as its slogan “To Make Hart 
County a County of Purebreds.” The lo- 
cal -poultry station handled over .7,000 
pounds during this month, making, with 





» 


sre) 


the codperative car a total of $3,200 
worth of poultry shipped in June. Forty 
pig club boys are making a fine show 
with their animals and expect to bring 
them all to the county fair, which is go- 
ing to be sponsored by the local post of 
the American Legion this fall. 


199 
Hancock.—The sour cream and egg 
sales for June passed the $3,000 mark, re- 
ports County Agent Truitt, which was a 
20 per cent increase over June 1928. 





| ALABAMA DAIRY WORK | 
| EXPANDS | 





yYLANS for the ‘enlargement of work 

in dairying at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, are announced by Presi- 
dent Bradford Knapp and Prof. J. C. 
Grimes, head of the department of animal 
husbandry. These plans include a new 
building with modern equipment and the 
addition of Professor A. D. Burke, now 
head of the dairy department at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, who will have 
charge of teaching and research work in 
‘dairy manufacturing at Auburn. 

Professor Burke has been at the Okla- 
homa institution eight years. Before that 
time he was inspector of dairy products 
at Huntington, W. Va., dairy specialist, 
United States Public Health Service, and 
instructor in dairying at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

He has written three books and seven 
bulletins on dairy manufacturing subjects. 
The two books, “Practical Dairy Tests” 
and “Ice Cream Mix,” are used as 
standard reference works by many of the 
nation’s commercial dairy plants. 

Additional space and new equipment are 
to be provided in the animal husbandry 
and dairy building to be erected this year. 
A commercial dairy plant will be installed 
to be used in teaching the manufacture 
of butter, ice cream, cheese, buttermilk, 
Bulgarian buttermilk, and condensed milk. 


This expansion of dairy work is in line 
with the expansion of dairying in Ala- 
bama. With the addition of Professor 
Burke to the staff and the installation of 
modern equipment, Auburn will train men 
to fill positions in dairy manufacturing 
plants in Alabama and other states. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





! CO-OPERATIVE WOOL SALES | 
| BRING IN $57,146 


| 

Biggest cng 44 - wool sales this year 
totaling 202,893 pounds brought 

sheep growers of Alabama $57,146. 

J. B. Sylvest and J. D. Moore, market- 
ing specialists of the Alabama Extension 
Service, have compiled statistics showing 
that 32,893 pounds of wool came from 
Black Belt cqunties while 170,000 came 
from South Alabama counties. 

Clear Black Belt wool brought the 
growers 36 cents per pound, light burry 
31 cents, medium burry 26 cents, and hard 
burry 21 cents per pound. The Black Belt 
wool went to the market during late May 
when the price was better than it was 
later in the season. South Alabama wool 
was sold June 25 and 26 for an average 
price of 34.87% cents per pound. 


Sale dates for selling Alabama wool 
are set by the marketing specialists and 
others. The wool is sold to the highest 
bidder. On the date of the sale, dates. . 
for loading the wool at the most centrally 
located railroad stations are named. Pro- 
ducers are paid cash when they deliver 
their product to the car door. All sales 
are cleared through the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation. This plan has proved 
a success in Alabama. 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 
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Power Farming on Livestock Farms 


Some Possibilities of the Use of Machinery in Livestock Farming 
By JOHN W. RANDOLPH 


Assistant Agricultural Engineer, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Top.—Caterpillar two-ton and combine. 


Below.—Combine with windrow pick-up at- 


tachment. 


Right (circle).—Disking with tractor. 










(oval).—Corn binder reduces 


Right 
of silage production. 











raking hay three acres per hour. 





HE dependence of the Alabama 

farmer upon commercial feeds sack- 
cd in beautifully colored bags and sold 
under fancy names explains to a large 
extent why our own markets are filled 
with Wisconsin’s condensed milk and 
Nebraska’s bacon. Farming with inade- 
quate power and machinery such as one 
mule and the antique plowstock will 
not overcome our shortage of feedstuff 
and permit the most economical produc- 
tion of meat or milk. 

With adequate power and the proper 
implements, production can be obtained 
at a low cost and also high production 
per man at a low cost per unit. In agri- 
culture as in industry, power and ma- 
chinery aid in economic production and 
give the greatest return per man. 

As the majority of farms in this state 
are poorly equipped and should be re- 
tooled, the following space will be given 
to the advantage of power farming. 
This article is not to be construed that 
mules as a source of power cannot be 
made to be profitable through the use of 
modern machinery. 


The Modern Tractor 
RACTORS on the market today 
must not he compared to those made 

ten years or even five years ago. The 
tractor manufacturers are making as 
many improvements in their products as 
have the radio or automobile manufac- 
turers. Power farming is not a day- 
dream, but is now a reality and a means 
of placing our farm lands upon a pay- 
ing basis. 

The modern tractor, due to its adap- 
tability, flexibility, and economical oper- 
ation, has proved its value upon thou- 
sands of farms. It does various diffi- 


-cult farm jobs with speed and efficiency 


the cost 


Upper picture, extreme right.—Cutting and 





field operations with such speed and 
thoroughness that a large acreage can 
be cultivated in crops which are con- 
flicting in their labor requirements by 
the old methods. 


The Tractor as a Time Saver 


{beer matter of time and operation 
cost controls, to a large extent, the 
cost and quantity of production. Let’s 
consider the importance of time and sea- 
son to a crop. The soil worked too wet 
may require a season to regain its origi- 
nal tilth, With small implements and 
power units even in fair seasons it is 
often necessary to work the soil too wet 
or too dry. In cases of rainy season or 
other emergencies it is impossible to 
hasten mules at a hard task without 
considerable risk. 

The tractor not only enables farmers 
to speed their work with minimum ex- 


























Above.—Two-ton caterpillar tractor, steered 

entirely by furrow guide, pulling three 14- 

inch moldboard plows 8 inches deep at three 

miles per hour in gumbo soil covered with 
3 inches of sand by overflow. 


Right, above.—Boy driving tractor pulling 
wheatland plow. 


Right.—Twenty-four hours is a day’s work 
for the tractor. 
and with a great saving in labor. 

The slow, tedious, costly one-mule 
farming method prevents the growing 
of the necessary variety and quantity of 
feedstuff needed for milk or meat pro- 
duction. When a man operates a modern 
tractor he can perform the necessary 








tra expense, but also to do their work 
thoroughly. A number of farmers equip 
their tractors with lights and work them 
on day and night shifts to get their crops 
planted in time and then later to speed up 
cultivation and haying operations which 
crowd in on each other. 


As the cost of power and labor is about 
65 per cent of the cost of production with 
our common methods, what can the trac- 
tor do to change this? Take one opera- 
tion for example, the cost of plowing. Mr, 
Webb Hurst of Shorter, Alabama, upon 
a comparatively stiff soil, plows from 20 
to 25 acres per day with his 15-30 tractor 
and 8 foot wheatland plow. The tractor 
uses per day less than 30 gallons of kero- 
sene and a gallon of oil. Figuring the av- 
erage life of the tractor as 500 work days 
and using local prices one can make a 
comparison in dollars and cents between 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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our lives, 


August 10, 1929 


Ouv Weekly . Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


The Weaver’s Shuttle 

Y GRANDMOTHER owned a loom. 

It was great sport to watch the shut- 

tle fly back and forth through the warp. 

Reading the book of Job I find that he 
had witnessed the 
same thing in his 
home centuries ago. 
““My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shut- 
tle.” 

Little children think 
that time is long. We 
older heads know 
better. The longest 
life isashort run. We 
have not much time 
to get done with the work of life. Ifa 
man lived to seventy and worked eight 
hours a day during the entire time, he 
would labor in all about twenty-three 
years. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


19% 


Our days are really as swift as the shut- 
tle of a modern power loom. We are all 
weavers, and must each weave into the 
fabric of our days what is given to us. 
An Indian sitting at his rude loom, with 
piles of variously colored yarns beside 
him, said “I can’t change pattern, boss he 
fix that.” Whether we like it or not, you 
and I must do much the same thing. Be 
the woof of our days somber or sunny, 
we must blend them to the best of our 
ability. 

Each life is given a pattern. This is 
not fixed above our power to modify tc 
some degree. We are still the architects 
of our own weaving. I love to believe 
that God has created us for some special 
purpose, and that the environmental condi- 
tions about each of us can be seized upon 
by us to promote our best possible charac- 
ter, happiness, and usefulness. As an ar- 
tist uses a darker background against 
which to paint the lights and high lights 
of a perfect human face, so the darker 
shades of sorrow and disappointment may 
serve to bring into relief the gladness of 
our happier days. 


177 


What is woven cannot be easily changed. 
Pilate meant the same thing, when he 
said, “What I have written, I have 
written.” This ought to save us from 
worrying over what cannot be changed. 
If people could be wise enough to look 
at their lives as a whole, instead of 
some mistake or sin that they were fool- 
ish enough to commit, it would be better 
for them. Worry will not change the 
unchangeable. Unnecessary regrets sup- 
port half the doctors. Worry lowers our 
resistance to disease, and makes it impos- 
sible for us to be creatively useful and 
happy. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox wrote :— 

“I fling the past behind me as a robe, 

Worn threadbare in the seams and out of 
date. 

I have outgrown it... .. 

Ican weave upon the shuttles of the future 
years 

A fabric far more durable.” 


1779 


A weaver cannot see the full meaning 
of his work until it is completed. In the 
great rug factories in Europe, the work- 
€fs weave upon the back side of the rug, 
filling in the pattern that is stamped upon 
the reverse side. When the task is done, 
the rug is cut off and thrown face up 
upon the floor. Then, only, can the 
Weaver see the full import of his work 
in the blending of the various yarns. 

So it is at the loom of life. The Master 

eaver will cut down our work at last, 
and we will see the perfect blending of 
the shades where grays and golds com- 
mingle. 

If we carefully and prayerfully stick 
to our task we cannot but be satisfied 
and happy over the sum-total result of 


PL ndlery feh ol ass on? 


Nine Questions and Answers About 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den 
I 
How old was Daniel when Belshazzar was 
succeeded by Darius? 

Daniel was at least 8) years of age when 
Darius succeeded to the throne of Belshazzar. 
II 

How was he treated by the new ruler? 





Daniel was greatly honored because of his 
ability and honesty. The new king divided the 
empire into 120 provinces and appointed Dan- 
iel as one of a committee of three to supervise 
them. 

Ill 

In what did this result? 

Daniel’s political enemies plotted against 
him, for they were angered that a foreigner 
and a political prisoner should gain such 
honor. 


IV 

What clever plot did his enemies concert 
against the prophet? 

The plotters suggested that Darius issue 
an order that for 30 days no petition be made 
to any man or god but the king. This would 
honor the new ruler. If a person transgress- 
ed, he was to be thrown to the lions kept for 
the royal chase. 

Vv 
What did Daniel do when he was notified? 


Daniel, as was his custom, continued to offer 
his daily prayers to Jehovah, 
VI 
What did the king do when he heard that 
Daniel had transgressed the law? 


Darius was an admirer of Daniel. But he 
had issued an order—‘“‘the law of the Medes 
and Persians”—and there was no chance to 
alter his decree. He ordered Daniel thrown 
to the lions. 

Vil 

What happened when Daniel was thrown into 
the lions’ den? 

When Daniel was cast to the lions, Darius 
said: “Daniel, thy God whom thou servest 
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continually, he will deliver thee.” The en- 
trance to the pit was sealed with a stone and 
marked with the ‘king’s ring. Then Darius 
departed to spend a sleepless night, for he 
loved Daniel. 





Vul 

What did Darius do the next morning? 

Early the next morning, Darius hastened to ; 
the den. He found Daniel alive and well. 5 
“My God sent an angel to seal the lions’ : 
mouths,” Daniel said, “for I had done no 
wrong against you, my king.” Darius then } 
ordered Daniel removed ‘from the den and 
treated with great honor. 


IX 


About what year was this? 
About 538 B. C. 


(Copyright, 1929, Publishers’ Syndicate) 
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A coarse scrubbing brush kept near the 
door is convenient to clean muddy shoes 
and better than a knife which may cut or 
scrape the leather. 





Offering features which 
assure unequaled 


performance 
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ee as Six has sreey pe ag of a ~ that’s ” d 
und to *‘make good”’ in farm service. Beneath the luxurious S SS 
comfort of its bodies by Fisher lies the rugged strength that’s SS N 
ready for the hardest kind of pulling—the dependability for is \ 
which every Pontiac since the first has been so widely known— 
the economy that steadily pays real dividendsin reduced operating we 
expense. Here are just a few of the big car features which make 


on the farm 


\ 
. 





these Pontiac qualities possible. 


Big car engine 


Big car cooling system 






The 4-Door Sedan * Body by Fisher 









































™ PONTIAC 


cmties BIG SIX “ "445 


é 
The largest power plant in any low-priced six. 
200 cubic inches of piston displacement. 60 
brake horsepower at 3000 r. p.m. Even greater 
gasoline economy than that of previous models. 


Big car lubricating system 


Adjustable pressure feed lubrication to all 
main and connecting rod bearings. Crankcase 
ventilation to maintain the lubricating quality 
of the engine oil. 


Big car brakes 


Two entirely independent braking systems. 
Mechanical, internal-expanding four-wheel 
service brakes—noiseless, dirt-and-weather- 
proof, absolutely dependable. Separate emer- 
gency brake working on the transmission. 


Water temperature governed by a thermostat 
which eliminates the inconvenience of hand- 
operated shutters and heat indicators. The 
cross-flow radiator which prevents losses of 
alcohol in winter and of water in summer. 


Ask any Oakland-Pontiac dealer for a 
demonstration of the Pontiac Big Six. 
Drive it yourself. Try it for power on 
the steepest hills—for comfort on the 
roughest country roads. Right from 
the first you will be delighted in every 
way with Pontiac’s splendid value— 
and with its many features assuring 
unequaled performance on the farm. 
Prices, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich., 
plus delivery charges. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 
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The Progressive Far 


Harvesting, Storage, and Ginning of Cotton 


Four Definite Ways in Which We May Greatly Increase Our Cotton Profits 


N THE harvesting, storage, and gin- 

ning of cotton, as with most other ag- 
ricultural operations, there is room for 
decided improvement—changes that, in 
fact, would mean 
many millions of dol- 
lars in increased val- 
ues to the cotton 
growers of the 
South. It shall be 
the purpose of this 
short article to point 
out some of the im- 
provements we may 
make with decided 
profit to ourselves. 


Never Pick Wet, Green Cotton.—In 
our anxiety to get our “first bales,” and 
to get the ready cash that comes with 
them, we are too prone to pick our first 
cotton green and damp, and gin it in this 
condition, with an ensuing loss of one to 
five cents a pound, due to gin-cut, badly 
napped samples. I know of public gins 
where, every fall, the first 50 to 100 bales 
are off grade and penalized because of 
being picked and ginned wet. On my 
farms, I have given up the practice of of- 
fering prizes for first bales, because of 
the incentive to pick and gin green cotton. 
Now, when a wet, green bale of seed cot- 
ton comes to our gin, we simply send it 
back to be properly dried before we at- 
tempt to gin it. 





B. L. MOSS 


With fairly large scale operations, the 
use of cotton houses over the fields for 
storing seed cotton is generally imprac- 
ticable. Too many houses would be re- 
quired and the danger from thieves is too 
great. My preference is for a wagon to 
each squad of pickers, weighing the seed 
cotton into the wagon as picked, and mov- 
ing it directly to the gin as soon as the 


By B. L. 


bale is finished. Or, if the wagon is not 
completely loaded by night, it is well to 
get it where marauders cannot easily get 
at it. If seed cotton must be put on the 
ground in the field, it should be put on a 
high place, to keep water from running 
under it in case of rain, and the cotton 
should be piled on old sacks or tarpaul- 
ins. 

An 8 x 10 or 10 x 12 tarpaulin is very 
useful in the field, en route to the gin, and 
at the gin, in case of rain. We try to 
keep a supply of them at the gin for wait- 
ing wagons caught by sudden showers. 
Even a light rain: will wet the top of a 
bale of seed cotton so that it cannot be 
properly ginned, and a half-dozen tar- 
paulins will more than pay for them- 
selves during one showery day. Where 
the gin is equipped with sheds for waiting 
wagons the need for tarpaulins there is, 
of course, obviated; but they are even 
then very valuable in the fields and on the 
way to the gin. 


Avoiding Trash in Picking.—Cotton 
picking time is a season of tremendous 
rush and bustle, and most growers are 
afraid to be too exacting in regard to 
trash and other foreign matter for fear 
they will drive pickers away to other 
growers less particular. However, as a 
general rule I think it not unreasonable 
to expect that the first three-fourths of 
the crop should run about middling in 
grade, and pickers should be expected and 
required to pick cotton that will so grade. 
Of course, later in the season, when burs 
begin to get rotten and cotton begins to 
stain and blue, it is impossible to pick 
cotton that will make a pretty sample. 
Sometimes we get a thievish hand who 


MOSS 


will load his pick-sack with green bolls, 
sand, or even rocks. Such a picker, of 
course, is put out of the field as soon as 
he is detected, and the other pickers us- 
ually applaud the action. 


Ill 

Insist on Good Ginning.—Just how 
much care and attention the always busy 
public ginner should be expected to give 
each individual bale of cotton is a dis- 
puted question. With frequently as many 
as 40 or 50 wagons impatiently waiting to 
have their loads ginned off so that they 
may hurry back to the fields, the tempta- 
tion is strong for the ginner to make 
speed the chief aim, with little regard for 
gin turn-out or percentage of lint, grade, 
or the condition of the staple. 

In sections producing short staple cot- 
ton exclusively, my chief objection to 
methods of ginning as ordinarily done is 
in the frequently large percentage of lint 
left on the seed. If, for instance, one 
ginner puts 1,300 pounds seed cotton 
through his gin and gets a lint percentage 
of 38, and another ginner puts the same 
kind of cotton through his gin and, be- 
cause of closer ginning, gets 40 per cent 
lint, it is plain that here is a clear gain of 
26 pounds of lint per bale, which at 20 
cents is worth $5.20. True, the lint left 
on the seed would sell at seed prices, but 
this would be at 1% to 2 cents a pound, 
as against 18 or 20 cents if sold as lint. 
This failure to gin cotton closely actually 
occurs in thousands of cases every year, 
and is responsible for what in the aggre- 
gate are heavy losses to growers. 


In the case of staple cottons, there are 
as great or perhaps greater losses, due to 
bad methods of ginning, too much speed, 
and rolls improperly adjusted. In sec- 


tions producing both long and _ short 
staple cottons, it is very seldom that the 
producer of long staple cotton gets jt 
properly ginned. Often he gets one side 
of it plated with short cotton from the 
bale immediately ahead of it, and often it 
is gin-cut, due to too high speed or rolls 
improperly adjusted. In such cases, of 
course, the cotton must sell at short staple 
prices or lower, because it is neither long 
nor short staple, but a gin-cut mixture, 

The ginner, in my opinion, will im- 
prove his methods just about as soon as 
the growers demand it. Let the carefy! 
ginner advertise the fact that he gins cot- 
ton closely, getting a high lint percentage; 
that he gins staple varieties so as not to 
injure the staple; and that all-round good 
work, with the greatest possible profit to 
the grower, is his aim, and I am sure that 
the farmer public will respond with lib- 
eral patronage. 


IV 


Care in Saving Planting seed.—I feel 
that an article of this sort would be in- 
complete without a word in regard to 
care in storing cotton seed, either for 
planting purposes or for the market. The 
practice of dumping seed into a wagon, 
hauling them home, and piling them loose 
in a crib or out-building, to be played 
over and wasted by children, dogs, rats, 
and cats, is a bad practice, frequently re- 
sulting in poor stands of cotton next sea- 
son. All stored cotton seed, whether for 
the market or for planting, should be 
sacked as they come from the gin, and 
then stacked with air spaces between the 
bags. Seed stored in bulk are almost sure 
to heat and ruin. Seed from the first 
picking, because they are so very green, 
are hard to keep from heating, even when 
sacked, and it will usually be best to dis- 
pose of these early in the season, even at 
comparatively low prices. 


Timely Jobs in the Garden and Orchard 


Clean Up After Fruit and Vegetable Harvests; Make New Plantings of Vegetables 


EW of us realize how much good is 
accomplished in lessening insect and 
disease attacks on fruits and vegetables 
by cleaning up the orchard and garden 
after harvest season. 
Rotten peaches, ap- 
ples, and plums un- 
der the trees harbor 
various kinds of 
harmful insects and 
diseases that will be 
on hand to cause trou- 
ble next season, if not 
destroyed. The same 
L. A. NIVEN is true of rotting 
vegetables, dying 
stalks, vines, etc., left in the garden. It 
is very important therefore that these be 
cleaned up immediately after harvest and 
either burned, or buried deep in the 
ground. 

2. Where one has not planted in the gar- 
den recently some of the following vege- 
tables, no time should be lost in putting 
them in: Snapbeans, beets, carrots, cab- 
bage, collard, Chinese cabbage, tomatoes, 
turnips, potatoes, and rutabagas. 

3. To produce head lettuce during the 
late fall and early winter sow seed now in 
a bed in a semi-shaded place, transplant- 
ing the plants to the permanent rows as 
soon as they are large enough. Get a 
piece of ground ready for setting these 
plants and remember that lettuce to be 
good must be grown quickly, and this 
means that a moist and very rich piece of 
soil is essential. 

4. Chinese cabbage is a vegetable that 


is not properly appreciated. It is excel- 
lent for salads, and when cooked like 
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cabbage, has a very desirable flavor with- 
out the strong cabbage odor. Sow the 
seed in beds now and transplant later on, 
or where one prefers, plant the seed in 
the hill where they are to remain. Handle 
in the same general way as cabbage. 

5. The collard is another winter vege- 
table that is not properly appreciated by 
many folks. It will grow on poorer ground 
than cabbage, will stand) more cold, and 
more adverse conditions in general. The 


plants may be set now, or even the seed 
sowed in beds and transplanted later on, 
or where one prefers the seed may be 
planted where they are to remain. Handle 
in the same general way as cabbage. 

6. Soak such hard coated seeds as car- 
rots, beets, etc., before planting, especially 
if the weather is dry. Then in order to 
get a stand, cover the tops of the rows 
where the seed is planted with wet sacks, 
hay, or other materials, keeping them wet 





FINE LOT OF TURNIPS AND MUSTARD GREENS 
Photograph made October 11, showing 
During 


Seed planted in narrow rows late last summer, ; ; 
that a fine crop of greens was ready for use about 45 days from’ time of planting. 


the next few weeks is a good time to plant. 


until the seed begin to come through the 
ground. 

7. Put in a@ supply of the following 
garden seed for planting during the nest 
six or eight weeks: Endive, kale, lettuce, 
mustard, onions, parsley, and_ spinach. 
Every home garden should have some of 
these planted between August 15, and 
early October, depending on location. One 
of the surest ways of making certain of 
planting them is to put in a seed supply 
ahead of time. 

8. It is not only more difficult to get a 
stand of garden seed during the late sum- 
mer and fall than in the spring, but more 
difficult to get them to grow rapidly. This 
makes it doubly important, not only to 
plant in a well prepared rich soil, but to 
side-dress frequently with some of the 
readily available nitrogens. A side appli- 
cation of nitrogen every two or three 
weeks will go a long way toward hasten- 
ing maturity. 


Bean Beetle Bears Watching 


ON’T fail to keep on the lookout for 

the Mexican bean beetle. This is 
the pest that eats the bean leaves, giving 
them a lacy appearance, the result being 
complete destruction of the plant. An ap- 
plication of poison when they first appeat, 
with the dose repeated two to four times 
at intervals of three to five days, will 
check this marauder. Use calcium af- 
senate mixed in the proportion of one part 
to nine parts hydrated or powdered lime. 
Some prefer a mixture of one part cal 
cium arsenate, one part fine dusting sul- 
phur, and four parts hydrated or pow — 
dered lime. ald 
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HE Chevrolet Six offers, at amazing 
low prices, those qualities of per- 
formance, economy and dependability 
so essential in a car for rural use! 


The big valve-in-head engine of ad- 
vanced design assures six-cylinder 
power for heavy roads and steep hills, 
six-cylinder speed and acceleration for 
enjoyable driving on the open high- 
ways or in traffic—and six-cylinder 
smoothness that enables you to travel 
at every speed without annoying 
vibration or body rumble ... all com- 
bined with an economy of better than 
twenty miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


fer Economical Transportation 











In its many provisions for comfort, lux- 
ury and smartness, the Chevrolet Six is 
equally outstanding. Chevrolet bodies 
are Fisher Bodies and are offered in a 
wide variety of colors at no extra cost. 
Built of selected hardwood and steel, 
unusually roomy and tastefully uphol- 
stered in long wearing materials—they 
constitute a further advantage that 
cannot be enjoyed in any other low- 
priced automobile. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer. Be sure 
to see and drive this remarkable six- 
cylinder car—and remember, it actu- 
ally sells in the price range of the four! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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When You Meet an Oldsmobile Owner 
You Meet a Friend of Oldsmobile 


The high regard Oldsmobile owners 
have for their cars is significant of 
the deep and enduring satisfaction 
this fine car of low price gives in 
daily use. In the past few weeks 
alone, hundreds of owners have writ- 
ten to Olds Motor Works, voluntarily 
expressing their enthusiastic praise 


of Oldsmobile. 


Talk with owners. Find out how 
their enthusiasm continues to grow, 
month after month, as Oldsmobile 
demonstrates its ability and reliability 
under all conditions. 


Then come and drive the car yourself. 





Learn through personal experience 
not only what this Oldsmobile can 
do, but how it does it. 


Drive it through traffic. Brilliant 
getaway and remarkable handling 
ease give you the lead at the signal 
change and enable you to take full 
advantage of every opening. Finger- 
tip steering and a short turning radius 
make parking easy, even in small 
spaces. Try it on the open high- 
way. Oldsmobile’s big 62-horse- 
power high-compression engine 
provides swift, sure accelera- 
tion—speed for any emergency 


PRODUCT 


TWO DOOR SEDAN 


879 


f.o.b. factory, Lansing, 
Mich., Spare Tire and 
Bumpers Extra, 


LDSMOBILE 
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—power for any need. Comfortable 
deep cushioned seats and four Lovejoy 
hydraulic shock absorbers assure rest- 
ful riding ease. 





After you have inspected and driven 
this finer Oldsmobile, you will 


know that it is a truly remarkable 22 
car. After you have compared it | 
with its field, you will appreciate 7 
that it is an outstanding value. And : 
after. you have listened t0 
owner after owner, you will 
realize that whenever you : 

3066— 


meet an Oldsmobile owner, you 
meet a friend of Oldsmobile: 
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A filtle Sermon 
On Good ffealth 


Some Health Warnings for Mid- 


summer 


N THIS sermonette I am going to 

change the subject pretty often, so that 
the reader need not grow tired of any 
The talk will be mainly 
about health matters 
that have a good 
deal of importance 
in midsummer. 


1. Ground Itch, 
or Dew Poison.— 
Ground itch is only a 
symptom or sign 
that hookworm larva 
have entered the 
skin of the foot, 
usually between the 
toes. Going barefooted on infected soil 
is one way we get hookworm. Of course 
we can swallow hookworm larva by eat- 
ing fruits or uncooked vegetables that 
have come in contact with soil infected 
with hookworm and have not been proper- 
ly cleaned. There are three ways to pre- 
vent ground-itch or dew poison :— 

1. By wearing shoes all the year. 

2. By every home having either sewer con- 
nection or sanitary privy. ‘ 

3. By every person who has hookworm tak- 
ing treatment. 

See your doctor if you have ever had 
ground-itch and have him examine you 
for hookworm. 

As a treatment of the local sores of 
ground-itch, wash the feet night and morn- 
ing in hot water. Then bathe them with 
bichloride of mercury solution, one tablet 
to a pint of water. Be careful of the 
bichloride of mercury, for it is poison to 
take internally. Wear shges and stock- 
ings. 

2. Undulant Fever.—Undulant fever is 


one subject. 
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transmitted to man by milk from cows 
that have had contagious abortion. Twen- 
ty to 80 per cent of cows that have had 
contagious abortion discharge organisms 
of the disease with their milk for life, 
but fortunately all who consume the milk 
do not come down with undulant fever. 
Pasteurization of this milk is the only 
way that renders it safe. The cow that 
gives this milk should be found and put 
out of the herd. 

Symptoms of undulant fever often re- 
semble the symptoms of typhoid fever, 
malaria, tuberculosis, or rheumatism and 
yet it is not quite like these diseases. Your 
doctor can tell you what you have. I 
would also advise that you examine the 
quality and source of your milk supply. 
Find out if any of the milk cows have 
ever been sick. 

3. Get Rid of Cockroaches and Wa- 
ter Bugs.—Better clean them up now 
if you have such bugs in the house. In 
damp, warm weather, they will get into 
the cleanest homes, migrating from homes 
that are not so clean. There is no doubt 
that cockroaches and water bugs carry 
disease. 

The best poison for cockroaches is 
sodium fluoride. It can be bought in most 
drug stores. .Mix one part of meal and 
three parts of sodium fluoride powder 
Dust liberally in corners, closets, drawers, 
around water pipes and drain pipes. Be- 
fore dusting this mixture, clean out and 
destroy all refuse, papers, trash, and the 
like about the haunts of these pests. 


4. Have Friend Husband Get You a 
Stepladder.—I imagine you are won- 
dering what a stepladder has to do with 
health. Just this: a good strong step- 
ladder in a home will prevent many acci- 
dents. Every day we hear of some one 
who has fallen off a rickety chair or 
table while trying to fix curtains or hang 
pictures. Do have your husband get or 
make you a first-class steady stepladder. 
It may save a broken leg or arm, and 
maybe a neck, of which you know, we 
only have one as a rule. 








Pattern Department 











%722—Circular fullness is remarkably smart 
for early fall dresses and this par- 
ticular frock is triply smart because 
the flare of the skirt is repeated in 
the blouse trimming and clever sleeve 
ruffles. The new neckline and the 
curved hip section are other features 
that make it unusual. Plain or print- 
ed silk crepe might be used for mak- 
ing this model. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 334 yards of 40-inch material. 

366—A house dress that is both service- 
able and pretty is hard to find but 
here is one that is as practical as it 
is becoming, with the added advan- 
tage of being easily made and easily 
laundered. Any of the gay fast col- 
ored cotton prints will make up well 
in this pattern. Long sleeves are 











provided for those who wish them. 


The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of W-inch contrasting 
and 11% yards of binding. 

2581—Polka dots are keeping their place 
as one of fashion’s favorites and they 
are so good looking they deserve to. 
You’ll want one made by this pattern 
for travel or town wear, or in lighter 
colors for club meetings and informal 
social affairs. The V-neck, scalloped 
front, clever belt arrangement, and 
pleats are all details seen on the 
newest dresses. The pattern comes 
in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 3% 
requires 254 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 
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Watch her 


lay into it! 














when you 
turn 
her loose 
with a 
filling of 
Quaker State! 


Every gallon of Quaker 








LL your tractor with 
Quaker State Tractor Oil, 
then tackle the hardest job 

you can lay on to! Notice the 
pep she has! Watch how smooth- 
ly she keeps purring for hour 
after hour... and watch how that 
oil stands up! Man! ...you’re 
using tractor /ubrication that’s 
made for the job! 

Yes, sir! Quaker State Trac- 
tor Oils are specialized for the job 
of keeping a tractor in fighting 
shape ... specialized for that job 
by Quaker State Engineers who 
know the lubrication needs of 
every make of tractor ...who 
know the kind of lubrication your 
tractor must have! 

That’s one reason why Quaker 
State will give your tractor the 
sweetest lubrication it ever en- 
joyed! Here’s another... 


State Specialized Tractor 

Oil is made from the finest 
crude oil the world produces... 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude ... the value of which is 
two or three times that of the 
crudes from which ordinary oils 
are made! 

Let your tractor prove the dif- 
ference! Get a drum of Quaker 
State today...and your tractor 
will tell you that Quaker State is 
the oil it wants, the kind of lubri- 
cation it needs! 


... For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon 
of Quaker State Motor Oil, super- 
refining removes the quart of 
non-lubricating material found in 
every gallon of ordinary oil. And 
in its place you get a quart of 
the finest /ubricant—an extra quart 
in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SPECIALIZED TRACTOR 


| 


Choe! 


SYAKER S747, 


TRACTOR O1 








OILS 


Refined from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING COMPANY 
Oil City, Pa. 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, August 12.—Does break- 

fast seem monotonous on these hot 
mornings? Why not buy a few pack- 
ages of the prepared breakfast foods and 
see if the family 
doesn’t enjoy them 
with plenty of rich 
cream? 

Tuesday, August 
13.—If you are go- 
ing to have a church 
bazaar this fall, try 
making a few bibs 
for children, of gay- 
ly colored pliable oil- 
cloth. They cost lit- 
tle and sell easily, particularly if a little 
design is painted on by way of decoration. 

Wednesday, August 14.—The skin is 
apt to become coarse after much expos- 
ure to summer suns. A quick rinse with 
very cold water or rubbing with a bit of 
ice after the regular nightly cleansing will 
help remedy this. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Thursday, August 15.—We saw some 
remarkably pretty curtains the other day. 
They were made of unbleached muslin 
with wide hems turned back on the right 
side and finished with a simple embroid- 
ery stitch in heavy green thread. 

Friday, August 16.—Experts say that 
for the very best angel food cake you 
should use eggs a week old. So take to- 
day’s to market and use last week’s for a 
cake. 

Saturday, August 17.—If you are all 
“rundown” without any known cause, take 
a few days in bed. You may head off 
tuberculosis. 

Sunday, August 18.—If some friend has 
provoked you consider these words of 
Clarendon’s, “Friendship hath the skill 
and observation of the best physician, the 
diligence and vigilance of the best nurse, 
and the tenderness and patience of the 
best mother.” 





| CONTEST WINNER | 





Suppose I Had the Money 
For the Kitchen Floor I Wished 


VERY housewife wants a good look- 
ing kitchen floor but the wise woman 
wants one that will wear well and keep 
on looking nice with a minimum of care. 
In our recent contest we offered a $5 
prize for the best letter on the subject: 
“Suppose I Had the Money for the 
Kitchen Floor I Wished: What Would 
It Be—Hardwood, Softwood, Cement, 
Tile, Painted, Oiled, Stain Varnished, 
Waxed, or Covered with Linoleum ?” 


After reading the many interesting let- 
ters submitted the judges awarded the 
prize to Mrs. E. R. Shannon, York Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. 


We cannot publish all the good letters 
received but are printing the names of 
those writers deserving honorable men- 
tion. 

THE PRIZE LETTER 


F I were choosing a kitchen floor, lino- 

leum would be my choice from a 
standpoint of both economy and appear- 
ance. 

Painted floors soon become dull and un- 
interesting and at best require a lot of 
attention to keep them spic and span. 

Cement and tile are not only a bit too 
costly—even for “air castles’—but they 
also lack homelike warmth and comfort. 
However, linoleum makes the beauty of 
any of these floors possible; tiles, ex- 
quisite marbles, smart modern patterns, 
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and scores of other carefully wrought de- 
signs, fitted to every need and taste are 
seen in linoleum. 


When hot grease spills or dish water 
splashes how tiresome to be forever 
scrubbing. If I had a linoleum floor, just 
a quick wiping with a damp mop and not 
a trace of a stain could be seen; as for 
daily care, a few turns with a dry mop, 
an occasional damp mopping, and that 
is all. I could then put the hours I 
now spend in scrubbing to better use. 
When one compares 
the easy, jiffy-quick 
cleaning of 
linoleum with 








THERE ARE MANY PLACES WHERE BRICK COULD BE UTILIZED TO ADVANTAGE 
Here we see it has been used in the attractive home ot Dr. J. E. ( 
i Observe the extension of the roof line over the porch, also the base planting and 


Georgia. 
the fence between the front and back yards. 


the back breaking, nerve racking methods 
that other floors require, I am sure that 
every woman who dreams of a new 
kitchen floor will visualize one of a color- 
ful linoleum, well laid. 
MRS. E. R. SHANNON. 
York County, S. C. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Names and counties are given:— 
Alabama 

Mrs. O. O. Wheeler, Chambers; Mrs. G. C. 
Wildman, Calhoun; Mrs. A. L. Allbright, 
Randolph; Mrs. Bessie R. Samuel, Marshall; 
Mrs. Dora L. Ramsey, Chambers; Mrs. Mary 
L. Harden, Lauderdale; Mrs. R. A. Wheeler, 
Chambers; Mrs. J. M. Jackson, Crenshaw; 
Mrs. K. W. Bertram, St. Clair; Mrs. Edward 


Banks, Hale; Mrs. Jas. D. Holliman, Mad- 
ison. 

Georgia 
Mrs. Asa A. Rogers, Bartow; Mrs. M. E. 


Brand, Walton; Mrs. E. A. Bennett, Forsyth; 
Mrs. E. G. Carter, Butts; Mrs. DeWitt Craw- 
ford, Carroll. 


Florida 
Mrs. W. M. Whitman, Volusia; Miss Char- 
lotte McIntosh, Polk; Mrs. C. W. Taylor, 
Volusia. 





IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN | 
TOWELS | 


HETHER a towel is of the finest 

linen or the best cotton, after all is 
said, only a clean towel is a good towel. 
A row of filthy towels in the kitchen or 
bathroom condemns a housewife not only 
as untidy but as unmindful of the health 
and welfare of her family. 

Each member of the family should have 
his or her own face and bath towels 
which no one else uses and they should 
be replaced with clean ones as often as 
necessary. If used until they are unsight- 
ly they fail in their cleansing purpose and 
are harder to wash. 

Unless dish towels are clean, it is bet- 
ter not to use them. If soiled their use 
simply counteracts the washing process by 
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rubbing dirt and bacteria on plates that 
have been made clean with soap and 
water. 

All towels, personal as well as kitchen, 
should be thoroughly washed and prefer- 
ably sterilized through the boiling process. 
While this should always be the case, it 
is doubly essential when there is 4 con- 
tagious sickness in the family. After the 
towels have been soaked, they should be 
placed in clear cool soapsuds and slowly 
heated to the boiling point. Boiling should 
continue for 5 min- 
utes. They will need 
little rubbing 
but they 
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Powell, of Carroll County, 


should have repeated rinsings until all 
the soap and soil have been removed. 





| / WALKING FOR YOUTH 


” AN’T I give you a ride, Mrs. 
Brown?” Mrs. Downing asked her 
friend who was walking down the road. 
“No, thank you. I’m walking to catch 
up with my youth,” that lady answered 
with a smile. 

“What do you mean by that?” Mrs. 
Downing asked. “You'll have to ride with 
me now so that you can explain.” 

“This once then,” Mrs. Brown can- 
ceded as she climbed into the little car. 
“You see I suddenly realized one day that 
I was getting short of breath and that I 
was about as limber as a piece of iron 
pipe. My hips were too large and my 
chest too small. In other words I was 
getting old. I decided that what I needed 
was outdoor exercise.” 

“My housework gives me lots of exer- 
cise,” Mrs. Downing observed. 

“Outdoor exercise that fills your lungs 
with fresh air and lets you straighten up 
and stretch yourself to your tallest?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Brown gently. 

“Well no. And now that we have so 
many modern conveniences I’m not sure 
that I get a great deal of exercise doing 
the housework anyway,” she admitted. 

“T’'ve always loved the sky and the 
trees, the birds and the flowers,” Mrs. 
Brown went on, “so I decided that I 
would take a walk every day that I possi- 
bly could. It gives me a chance to 
stretch my mind as well as my body. I 
come home refreshed from having seen 
something outside the four walls of my 
house.” 

“But you mustn’t think you can walk 
just anyway at all,” she continued. “You 
must stand straight, you must swing your 








leg from the hip with a long free stride, 
Sometimes now that I've really learned 
to walk I feel as though I had on seven. 
league boots and scarcely touched the 
earth but I used to plod along as though 
I were carrying a heavy burden. Com. 
fortable shoes with low heels are needed 
and clothes that do not hamper you. Since 
I have been walking my color is as rosy 
as a girl’s, my figure is supple and straight 
once more, and, best of all, my husband 
says there’s a sparkle in my eyes that had 
been missing for sometime.” 


“Tf Walking does all that,” said Mrs, 
Downing, “I start tomorrow. It’s one of 
the good things of life that are free to 
everyone.” 





COLD DESSERTS FOR HOT — 
DAYS 


T OT puddings and rich pies have lit- 

tle appeal these warm days. Cold 
desserts are far more tempting and have 
the added advantage that they can be pre- 
pared ahead of time when the kitchen is 
cool. Here are a few recipes you will 
like :— 








Peach Dainty.—One quart sliced peaches, 1 
cup sugar, 2 egg yolks, 2 tablespoons butter, 
1 pint whipping cream, a few grains salt, 
Cream the sugar, butter, and yolks together, 
Add the whipped cream and sliced peaches, 
Serve over angel or sponge cake. 


Coffee Gelatine—Two tablespoons gelatine, 
Y% cup sugar, 1 quart hot coffee, pinch of salt. 
Dissolve the gelatine in about 1 tablespoon of 
cold water and combine with: the sugar and 
hot coffee. Serve with whipped cream or: with 
plain cream. Ifedesired, just before the gela- 
tine sets combine it with unwhipped cream and 
let stand until firm. 


Chocolate Pudding.—Four cups milk, 1% 
squares unsweetened chocolate, % cup sugar, 
6 tablespoons cornstarch, % teaspoon salt, 1 
egg, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Mix the cornstarch 
and sugar. Melt the chocolate and heat it 
with milk and salt in a double boiler. Pour 
some of this warm milk into the cornstarch 
and sugar. Return it to the double boiler, 
stirring until thickened; then cover and cook 
for about 20 minutes. Beat the egg until light, 
and after pouring the hot pudding into it, 
beat well again. Add the vanilla and pour 
at once into a wet mold. Chill thoroughly. 
Serve with a soft custard, cream, or whip 
cream, 

Spanish Cream.—One quart milk, 2 table 
spoons granulated gelatine, 4 tablespoons cold 
water, % cup sugar, 4% teaspoon salt, 5 eggs, 
flavoring. Soak the gelatine in cold water 
until soft. Heat the milk in a double boiler, 
and add to it the sugar and the salt. Beat the 
egg yolks, and gradually add the hot milk 
to them. Mix well, pour back into the double 
boiler, and cook this mixture until it thick- 
ens like a soft custard. Remove it from the 
fire, add the softened gelatine to this hot 
mixture, stir well, strain, and cool. Mean- 
while beat the egg whites until fluffy. Fold 
them into the custard after it has begun to 
set and add % teaspoon of almond extract, 
or any other desired flavoring. Pour into 
individual molds or a pudding dish wet with 
cold water, and set away to become firm. 
Serve with cream or with a sauce of crushed 
fruit. 








IS PUNISHMENT TRAINING? | 


“FT\HERE! That child is gone again; 

I’m going after her with a switch. 
I have to spank her two or three times 
a day for running away.” 





“Why spank her for running away?” 
asked her friend. “Why not fence up the 
back yard for her and give her some- 
thing interesting to do, so she will stay at 
home and have a good time? It would 
save you both a good deal of trouble. 

“I want to train her to do as she is 
told,” said the mother. 

“Does she seem to be responding 0 
your method?” asked her friend. 

“O, yes, she understands what she 1 
being punished about. 
with her dolly the other day and 












She was playing, 
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less it’s a bald head.” 
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August 10, 1929 
spanking it. She said that the dolly ‘run- 


’ | had 

“That is only imitation. She has not 
jearned to stay at home by being spank- 
ed; she has learned to spank her dolly. If 
she had learned to stay at home, she 
would have played that the dolly stayed at 
home.” 

“OQ, you have such queer ideas.” 

“One should be willing to be queer with 
‘the best educators of the country and get 
results.” Then apparently changing the 
subject, “Have you tied up your sweet 
peas yet?” 

“Yes, I did it yesterday.” 

“Why did you tie them up? Why didn’t 
you whip them and make them stay up in 
that way?” 

“Silly,” said the young mother, “you 
have to tie them up to something, so that 
they can take hold and have some sup- 
port.” 

“Little children are no more capable of 
doing as they are told without some help 
than a vine is,” said the friend. “Try the 
plan I have suggested. Give the child a 
fenced-in yard and something to do. Have 
another child with her a part of the time 
and let her feel your interest even when 
you are busy. You will find that she will 
soon form the habit of being contented at 
home. Punishment is not training but in- 
telligent help is. Don’t take my word for 
it; try it and see.” 

The mother made no answer to this but 
she took the little girl home without 
spanking’ her. A few days later there 
was a fence around a section of her back 
yard and the little daughter had been pro- 
vided with interesting things to do. 


MARY STARCH KERR, 
In The Kindergarten News. 





| THE WAY OF A SMOCK 


t } 





HE greatest problem of the country 

woman’s wardrobe, I have found, is 
an attractive everyday outfit adapted to 
the varied tasks of house and outdoors. 
After trying many styles of dresses and 
knicker suits, I have decided that the per- 
fect costume for general country wear is 
a smock with bloomers to match. To be 
sure, there is nothing new about a smock. 
It has long been utilized by artists as a 
practical, artistic garment and in recent 
years stores, tea rooms, and various or-~ 
ganizations have adopted it. The smock, 
however, has not been so popular for 
country wear for which it is peculiarly 
fitted. 


The good features of a smock and 
bloomers are many. The fullness of the 
short skirt, hanging in a becoming 
straight line from the shoulders, gives ab- 
solute freedom of movement. With 
matching bloomers, the length may be as 
short as you like. A double shoulder yoke 
reinforces the point of greatest strain and 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 








se like to have the radio give the time, 
especially if it’s gettin’ late an’ com- 
Pany don’t show no sign of leavin’.” 

There ain’t nothin’ else that looks 
@$ tnocent an’ virtuous as a baby un- 





gives longer wear. The long, full sleeves 
protect the arms from sun and wind, 
while the loose cuffs allow the sleeves to 
be turned back for housework or the 
smock can be made with short sleeves. 
The roomy pockets are most convenient. 
The front closing, which may be buttoned 
the complete length or half way, permits 
quick dressing, and facilitates ironing. 
Last, and perhaps most important of all 
for us who are country dwellers and being 
busy, prone to forget how we look, a 
smock is most attractive, generally becom- 
ing to everyone, fat or thin. It has a 
charm ot informality and yet an air of 
business that is most engaging. 


The best looking smocks are made of 
fairly heavy material. They should not 
be transparent or clingy. The guaranteed 
fast cotton materials in white or your 


favorite colors of suiting, romper cloth, 
chambray, galatea, gingham, etc., are all 
satisfactory. MARY LEWIS. 
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EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF | 


| 








HIS is a kind of musical chairs, or 

musical bumps, only instead of music, 
the captain calls out: “We are ship- 
wrecked! Every man for himself !” 


Before this happens, however, a row of 
chairs is placed one in front of the other, 
allowing plenty of room for getting out 
quickly. A similar row with one less is 
placed a short distance away. There is a 
captain who tells the players to row, and 
he stands in front of the rowers, and 
makes the pace as a coxswain does. 


Then all of a sudden he calls out: “We 
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are shipwrecked; every man for him- 
self!” At the word of himself, afl the 
players stop rowing and run to the oppo- 
site chairs. The player not finding one 
falls out. A chair is taken away until 
the game is finished, and only one player 
left in. 





PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 

your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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MAKES THIS LOW-PRICED CAR A BRILLIANT PERFORMER 


SIX CYLINDER 
SEDAN 


°785 


Coach $725; Coupe $695; Coupe (with rum- 
ble seat) $725; De Luxe Sedan $850; Sport 
De Luxe Roadster $850 (with rumble seat 
and extras); 1¥%4-ton Truck Chassis $645. 
The Four Coach $575; Coupe $575; 4-pass. 
Coupe $605; Sedan $630; De Luxe Sedan 
$695; Roadster $525; 4-pass. Roadster $555; 
Collegiate Roadster $595; Touring $520; 
Commercial Chassis $405. All Willys- 
Overland prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and 
shecifications subject to change without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, 


The Superior Whippet’s new and higher compression 
engine gives more than 20% added horsepower — 
resulting in even faster speed, quicker pick-up and 


greater hill-climbing ability. 


Besides its improved engine, the new Superior 
Whippet is the only low-priced car with all these 
important advantages: Extra ‘long wheelbase, oversize 
balloon tires, full. force-feed lubrication, silent timing 
chain, invar-strut pistons, “Finger-Tip Control,” and, 


in the Six, a heavy seven-bearing crankshaft. 


IPPET 


\ FOURS AND SIXES 


NEW SUPERIOR 


INC., 


TOLEDO, 


OHIO. 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 


“Oh, it’s easy to be a starter, lad, 
But are you a sticker too? 

’Tis fun oftimes to begin a thing, 
But harder to see it through. 








“Tis the sticker who wins in the battle of 
life 
While the quitter is laid on the shelf; 
You are never defeated, remember this, 
Until you lose faith in yourself.” 
—From the Carolina Club Boy. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

One young lady writes saying 
that if she could see me, she’d pull my 
hair, “unless as I believe, he is bald.” Her 
reason is that we’re 
giving the boys the 
benefit of a scout 
program while we 
aren’t helping the 
girls in that work. 
We would like to see a girl’s scouting sec- 
tion as much as you, Gwendolin, and if 
you will remember, Mrs. Hutt, our wom- 
an’s editor, began such a section last fall, 
but on account of complications at the 
national office, it had to be discontinued. 
A fine PF tribe of Girl Scouts would be 
spread over all the South now, if it 
hadn’t been for the special requirements 
of the national Girl Scout organization 
that made it impractical. I guess there’s 
nothing left for you to do but pull my 
hair, young lady, for I have a lot left yet. 
All girls interested in Girl Scouts should 
write direct to Girl Scouts of America, 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Writing of books some months ago a 
leading American newspaper said: “Any- 
one able to read with understanding and 
discrimination can unlock all doors lead- 
ing even to the highest education.” 


Did you know that moving pictures are 
now being broadcast just as radio pro- 
grams are broadcast? Thirteen 
hundred American Boy Scouts are attend- 
ing the World Boy Scout Jamboree at 
Birkenhead, England. Altogether, 60,000 
boys are gathered there. Deolece 
Miller says that she certainly does appre- 
ciate the pictures which she received as a 
prize in the drawing contest. “I want to 
have them framed sometime,” she tells us. 
“My favorite one is the moonlight scene 
but I like them every one.” We appreciate 
your writing us too, Deolece. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—For those of you 
who are going away to college this fall we 
have a very interesting booklet, “What Col- 
lege Is Best?” We shall be glad to send you 
a copy upon receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


I Ask You.—Kenton Roof, Rt. 5, Lexington, 
S. C., calls on the boys for help, writing: “My 
father has offered me $1 for an ear of corn 
with an odd number of rows of grains. Please 
ask ‘From 7 to 17’ boys to send me one and I 
will go 50-50 with the first one I receive. 
The rows are all to be straight.”” Who wants 
that 50 cents? 

Testing Your Observation.—Did you find a 
cocoon-covered tomato worm last week? The 
little insect that places these cocoons there 
is a wasp-like parasite and a very helpful 
little fellow too. The larvae of this insect 
feed on the juices of the worm and kill it. 
Never destroy worms with these cocoons for 
the parasites are worth more than the damage 
the worm might do. The tomato worm and 
the tobacco hornworm are the same thing, 
so the little wasp-like insect helps both to- 
bacco growers and gardeners. 


Beneficially yours, 





UNCLE P. F. 
IN DANGER!! 











FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS WON | 
BY CLUB BOYS | 








CHOLARSHIPS worth $400 were 
won by boys attending the 1929 4-H 
Club Short Course held at the University 
of Florida, Gainesville. The scholarships 
were given by the State Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation and the Chilean Nitrate Educa- 
tional Bureau. The winners were deter- 
mined by competitive examinations. 

Three scholarships given by the bank- 
ers, worth $100 each, were won by Fred- 
erick Barber of Escambia County, Hugh 
Dukes of Union County, and Gray Miley 
of Hillsboro County. These represent 
West, Central, and South Florida. 

The Chilean Nitrate scholarship was 
won by Paul Simmons of Hillsboro 
County, who was declared winner of the 
corn growing contest conducted in coop- 


eration with the Chilean Nitrate Educa-, 


tional Bureau last year. Simmons receiv- 
ed a trip to Houston, Texas and also to 
parts of Mexico as the guest of the ni- 
trate agency. 





| JEFFERSON BOYS AT CAMP | 


EFFERSON County, Alabama, 4-H 

club boys held their annual camp at 
Grant’s Mill, August 1 and 2, with 80 
members attending. The representation was 
well divided among the clubs over the 
county, Bagley School, however, having 
a record attendance of 26. County Agent 
J. L. Liles was in charge of the camp 
with Mr. T. A. Sims, state boys’ club 
leader, assisting him. 

The two days provided a fine outing for 
the club members. On Friday, members 
of the county board of education and the 
board of revenue were guests of the 
camp. 


| A 4-H DEMONSTRATION OF | 
| SCHOOL LUNCHES | 


Sometime ago, Miss Helen Meadows and 
Margaret Addison of the Smith Station 
4-H Club, Lee County, Alabama, gave such 
an excellent demonstration of school 
lunches that Miss Bess Fleming, state 
girls’ 4-H club leader, asked them to write 
a report of it. The talk which they gave 
is printed below. We believe, now that 
school time is on its way again, that it 
will be of interest to 4-H girls everywhere. 
Miss Mary Bailey is the girls’ county home 
demonstration agent. 











T IS just as important to have a whole- 

some lunch at school as it is to have 
one at home. 

Where children take lunches from home 
it is sometimes a difficult problem to plan 
an appetizing meal that will carry well 
and taste good at noon. Too many lunches 
consist only of a hard-boiled egg, a 
pickle, some meat, and a piece of pie or 
cake, 


Only a few foods well prepared should 
be used at one time with something dif- 
ferent next day. The repetition of the 
same foods and the monotony of flavors 
have spoiled many a good lunch. 


Care should be taken to provide pro- 
tein, phosphorus, iron, calcium, and the 
vitamines, and at the same time there 
must be energy enough to last during the 
afternoon so that the body will not have 
to burn its own tissues to keep going. It 
is not necessary to provide a_ separate 
food for each of these factors for many 
foods contain several of them. 


Our lunch shall contain a boiled ham 
sandwich, a tomato sandwich, a slice of 
homemade ‘cake, an apple, and a pint of 
milk. This luncheon is well balanced. 
The ham contains protein, fat, iron, and 
phosphorus. The tomato contains the 
necessary vitamines. The sandwich bread 
and cake contain carbohydrates. The ap- 
ple contains carbohydrates and some vita- 
mines. The milk contains some of near- 
ly all food elements. The proteins will 
build and repair tissues, fats and carbo- 
hydrates will supply heat and energy, 
iron, phosphorus, and calcium will help 
build ‘teeth, bones, and nails. 


In making the sandwiches spread the 
mayonnaise evenly over all of one side 
of the bread. Put the ham and tomato 
in all parts of the sandwich too. One 
does not like to eat a sandwich with the 
filling only in the middle of it. 


Put the lunch in a box or basket of 
ample size and with plenty of ventilation. 
If the box has not any means of ventila- 
tion you may drive a few nails in the top 
and bottom or in each side. If the box 
is air-tight the flavors will mix and the 
sandwiches will become moist and soggy. 
If your lunch box is tin it should be 
emptied immediately after school and left 
open to air to rid it of any food odors. 
Everything should be wrapped separately 
in clean paper to keep the flavors from 
mingling. Waxed paper is preferred but 
butter paper, thin brown paper, or the 
wax paper from bread may be used. 
Never use newspaper in any way with 
the lunch for the print will come off on 
the food and is very disagreeable to the 
body. Small screwtop jars or jelly 
glasses with tight covers are convenient 
for carrying custard, pudding, baked fruit, 
or any other semi-liquid food. A thermos 
bottle is nice to carry hot chocolate on 
cold days or cold milk or lemonade on 
warm days. 


If possible place the foods in the order 
they are to be eaten. Place all dishes 
below the sandwiches and any other easily 
mashed food. Avoid placing all the food 
on one side of the lunch box for that 
makes it difficult to carry. Never put 
fresh fruit in the lunch without first wash- 
ing it. An occasional surprise in the 
lunch, as a new kind of cookie or ginger- 
bread cut in peculiar shapes, adds interest 
to a small child’s lunch. 


Foods for the school lunch include 
sandwiches, fresh and cooked fruits, 
simple desserts, milk, cocoa, plain cook- 
ies, gingerbread, or little cup custards. 
If the dessert or fruit is omitted, a few 
dates, raisins, figs, nut meats, or one or 
two pieces of good candy may be used in 
its place. If fresh fruits are used they 
satisfy the appetite for flavored foods 
and the use of pickles or olives is not 
necessary and should be avoided. Bread 
to cut well must be at least a day old and 
it also makes the best sandwiches. How- 
ever, good sandwiches can be made with 
fresh bread. Cut the bread with a sharp 
knife; if you will heat the knife first the 
slices will be much neater. White, brown, 
rye, whole wheat, corn, or nut bread or a 
combination of any two may be used. The 
filling for sandwiches may be eggs, pea- 
nut butter, chopped meat, baked beans, 
jam, jelly, cheese, or a combination of 
nuts and dried fruits such as raisins, 
dates, or figs. 


As there are so many things we can 
choose from for a wholesome and well 
balanced lunch we shall all try our best 
to have a better lunch and also have a 
variety of foods. 





| THE CALHOUN COUNTY 4-H | 
| CLUB GIRLS" HOUSE PARTY | 


ISS Sallye Hamilton, home demon- 

stration agent, gave a house party 
for the 4-H club girls of Calhoun Coun- 
ty; the party beginning July 13 and end- 
ing July 17. About 33 girls attended the 
party. 





During those four days we had a good 
time. We saw many things and learned 
many things. Sunday morning we all at- 
tended church. Sunday evening we at- 
tended B. Y. P. U. and church services. 
Early Monday morning part of the girls 
went in swimming. After breakfast we 
had a class on club projects. The home 
improvement girls worked on dressing 
tables and stools. 


Monday afternoon we had a one hour’s 
lesson on dining room etiquette. We were 
taught many things during this hour. Af- 
ter this lesson all the girls divided into 
different groups and went shopping. Af- 
ter supper we had stunts given by the 
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girls. Tuesday morning we finished oyp ; 
dressing tables. From 10:30 to 11.30 Mrs 
Hightower gave a lesson on first aid, At 
12:30 the 4-H banquet was given. At 
2 :30 we toured Anniston. Tuesday night 
we all went to the Ritz theatre. All the 
club girls went in free. 

Every girl carried with her to the party 
a white dress. We wore a green tie with 
it. Wednesday we dressed in our white 
and had our picture taken. 

The people of Anniston helped lots jn 
the house party. 

At the close of the party the best all. 
round 4-H girl was chosen. Miss Nancy 
Sue Williams was chosen, and won the 
Home Improvement II girl’s dressing 
table. MILDRED NANCE, 

Calhoun County, Alabama. 





























































































CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 
By CARLTON WILLIAMS 

anesicaall 
LL right, Seven to Seventeeners, here 
is a brand new contest idea in which 
everybody can take part. “Crazy Ike and 
His Uke” have set out to make a reputa- 
tion as singers of catchy ditties, and they 
want your help. 
Ike presents the first of his famous 
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COME ON FOLKS=~ LET’S pape 
THIS EVERYBODY’S CARTOON! 
SEND IN. YOUR IDEA AND 
SEE YOUR NAME IN PRINTS 

















song hits this week. After you read it, 
and look at the expression on his face 
maybe you'll have an idea for an even 
better ditty. If so send it in, addressing 
your letter to Song Contest Department, 
care Uncle P. F. The Progressive Farmer. 
Every idea found acceptable will carry 
the name of the writer, and in addition, 
the writer will receive a cash prize of 50 


























cents. So, as Ike says, “Come on folks. ; 
Let’s make this everybody’s cartoon.” ‘ 
Answer to Last Week’s Word Square. I 
1. Match. 4. Creed. I 
2. Azure. 5. Herds. ~ 
3. Tuber e 
‘ 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

N order to foster friendship between Lone 
| oom Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pleasant Valley, took his tribe on two 
risits to the city as guests of the Troop of his 
friend and war buddy, Bill Graham. Warm 
friendships were formed between members of 
the two groups and plans laid for a return 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. . 

cer, chief of the Tribe, visite 
ee aes home of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father 
was a truck driver. 

Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- 
cers had Indian blood in their veins and that 
somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, 
there was a copper mine which Indians had 
long ago operated. Rod and his pal, Jack 
Barry, had spent many hours searching in 
vain for it, using as their guide a map which 
had been in the Spencer family for generations. 

Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in 
the talk about the mine. When the family 
returned from a trip one day they found 
Denton and Hansen, one of the older hired 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- 
mained undiscovered. 

Carl Lindstrom, an “air tramp,” made a 
forced landing on the Oaklawn pasture and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 

While Troop Scouts were camped at Clear 
Lake, after having visited for a week in homes 
of Lone Scouts, Rod made his first solo flight. 
While flying over the almost impenetrable 
hills on the far limits of Oaklawn, he saw two 
men at work with pick and spade. They 
scrambled to cover on seeing the plane. Rod- 
ney decided not to tell about seeing them until 
he could investigate further. 

Lone and Troop Scouts met for a day's con- 
test in Scouting requirements. Honors be- 
tween groups were rather evenly divided, each 
group excelling in the phase of scouting most 
familiar to it. 

ONE Scout baseball equipment had 
been brought and two “choose up” 
teams were engaged in a spirited game 
when a yell from one of the Lone Scout 
outposts placed to 
report first appear- 
ance of the obstacle 
racers brought base- 
ball to an abrupt con- 
clusion. A moment 
later there was a 
wild race of trium- 
phant Scouts to meet 
their Tribe mates for 
Rod Spencer and 
Jack Barry came 
running toward the 
meeting place press- 
ed closely by Dick Brady and Stub Hap- 
good. Minutes passed before Terry Sul- 
livan and Jamie Stewart came into view. 

Familiarity with the route covered and 
greater knowledge of woodcraft had prov- 
ed assets which the hard-fighting Sulli- 
van and Stewart could not overcome. 
Two by two the stragglers came drifting 
in to answer eager interrogations while 
losers warmly congratulated winners. 

“Boy, everything happened!” informed 
Terry Sullivan. “We had to climb trees, 
send and receive code messages, pick up 
and follow trail, swim Rapid Creek—at 
least we fellows with swimmin’ suits did 
—stretch rope for portage, practice first 
aid. It was great sport and we did our 
best but old Eagle Eyes here,” Terry 
Pounded Rod's back, “was too fast for 
us. Scoutmaster says the meet’s a ‘dog- 
fall’ and I'm glad of it. Let’s eat!” 

Well filled baskets were unpacked. Un- 
der the shade of trees friendly rivals ate 
to repletion while in wholesome fellow- 
ship folks of the community ate with 
them, visited, and praised the fine train- 
ing Scoutcraft provides. In blissful con- 
tent the Scouts stretched out to enjoy a 
well ‘merited rest when some reference to 
the interrupted ball game caused Terry 
ullivan to prick up his ears like an alert 
sarier. “Come on,” cried Terry, “let’s 
— ball. My bunch never has played 
abcther but I'll pick a team to play 
ont yours. Let's break this Scout 
*. At once Scouts were on their feet 
ring “Play ball!’ but Scoutmaster 





JOHN CASE 





» @ham held up a warning hand. 








ms OU Scouts have had a strenuous day 

of it,” asserted the Troop Scoutmas- 
ter. “I’m sure there will be no objection 
to a few innings of baseball after the 
16 lads who took part in the obstacle 
race have a chance to rest. Art and I will 
sit on the sidelines and let ‘Dynamite Dan’ 
Spencer umpire. It’s not necessary to say 
that he knows the game or that he'll give 
you all a square deal.” Reluctantly the 
boys assented. They were tired but with 
the unquenchable spirit of youth were 
ready for play. Terry, leader of a fast 
team of boys in the municipal league at 
home, began to name his players. 


When “Dynamite Dan” Spencer called 
the first Troop Scout batsman to the plate 
the Lone Scout Chief was in the pitcher’s 
box and Big Lem Porter was on the re- 
ceiving end. It soon became apparent that 
despite the strain of the day there still 
was strength in Rod’s sinewy arm and the 
Girl Scouts cheered as Mike Moran struck 
out. Lazare popped to Barry at shortstop 
but Jamie Stewart singled cleanly over 
first base and Sullivan laced a terriffic 
drive to center field. In came Al Burch 
to make a sensational diving catch for the 
third out. Graham and Frost applauded 
generously as Burch came trotting in. 


As the game progress- 
ed in spirited fashion it 
became evident that 
there were glaring 
weaknesses on each team 
but among the players 
were juvenile stars in 
the making. “We could 
pick a great team from 
that bunch, Bill,” con- 
fided Guide Frost. to 
his friend. ‘Your boys 
will win because we have no catcher or 
first baseman to compare with Sullivan 
and Stewart, even with our pitcher far bet- 
ter than yours. What a battery Rod and 
Terry would make!” Graham agreed. 
The game was won by the Troop Scouts 
as Frost had predicted, chiefly because 
Rod’s catcher could not hold cannon-shot 
speed. 


As THEY left the meeting place Flyer 
Lindstrom came up to make Rod an 
astonishing offer. “I made up my mind 
that if you won that obstacle race,” an- 
nounced Lindstrom, “you should have the 
old bus for awhile to fly where you like. 
What say, Rod? Where do you want 
to go?” 

Rodney Spencer thrilled to the sugges- 
tion. It would be wonderful to take the 
silver bird and fly above the hills which 
held a mystery. “I'll accept, Carl,” he 
said, “on one condition. That is that you 
agree to really make your home with us. 
Now you are just a visitor.” 

Father Spencer warmly seconded his 
tall son’s suggestion. “This is your home, 
my friend,” he said. “I could ask no finer 
elder brother for my son.” 

Lindstrom colored in embarrassment 
at the compliment but turned to Rod’s 
father. “You may feel sure of Rod’s 
safety,” he said. 

“I know that you wouldn’t recommend 
anything that wasn’t safe,” replied Father 
Spencer. “Rod may take the flight. And,” 
there was the hint of a teasing grin on 
“Dynamite Dan’s” dark face as he added, 
“Burnett’s meadow, should prove a pretty 
good landing field.” 

“Tomorrow,” announced Lindstrom, 
“Rod’s to pilot me over there and we'll 
try out that landing field. I want to see 
this boy take off on a short run. ’Phone 
‘em you'll drop in for dinner at noon. 
Reckon’ Mrs. Burnett never had a guest 
‘drop in’ just as we will.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Airways Above Field and Forest 


SHINING: motor car shot with rac- 

ing speed down the concrete high- 
way, turned with scarcely diminished ef- 
fort and rolled rapidly along the graveled 
road toward Green Meadows, the Burnett 
farm home. High above a plane hovered, 
apparently timing its speed to that of the 
car. The eyes of Terence Sullivan were 
aglow as he looked upward and Helen 
Burnett, waving to the airman, interro- 








gated her friend. “Do you suppose Mr. 
Lindstrom is flying to our place?” she 
asked. ‘“Wouldn’t it be thrilling if he 
asked me to fly?” 

As Terry’s car came to a stop the plane 
landed, rolled swiftly for a few feet and 
stopped. Off came helmet and goggles 
and the dark face of the pilot appeared. 
It was Rodney Spencer and Helen Bur- 
nett let out a little cry of excitement and 
admiration. The landing had been as per- 
fect as Lindstrom could have done at his 
best. 

“So that was you racing me, old top,” 
said Terry Sullivan and his tone had lit- 
tle warmth. “Is it possible that you came 
all the way here to give me a ride?” 

“I’ve been here before today,” replied 
Rodney, “and was told that you were 
away. So I came back.” Then directly 
addressing Terry’s companion, “Miss 
Nell; will you take a ride with me?” 

Helen Burnett’s eyes gleamed in antici- 
pation. “Oh, Rod, I’d love to,” she cried, 
“but I know the folks never would con- 
sent. Please don’t ask me.” 


ODNEY SPENCER never wasted 

words. “It’s all fixed,” he an- 
nounced. “Carl Lindstrom talked to your 
father and mother by 
‘phone and sold ’em on 
the idea you'll be per- 
fectly safe with me. Of 
course you'll wear a 
‘chute and I'll be 
mighty careful. I want 
to show you Pleasant 
Valley from the air. Are 
you afraid to go?” 


“Afraid!” Helen's 
eyes were wells of ex- 
citement. Impulsively she added, “I 


wouldn’t be afraid to go anywhere with 
you, Rod. Here come the folks to see me 
off.” Mrs. Burnett, plump and pleasant- 
faced, came bustling out and Father Bur- 
nett came in from a field where he was 
at work. Very much out of the picture, 
Terry Sullivan with a sullen look on his 
handsome face prepared to depart. “It 
was lovely of you to take me riding, 
Terry,” said Nell as she gave him her 
hand in parting. “Come over often and 
bring Jamie along.” 

“T can’t compete with an airman, Sun- 
shine,” announced Terry and now his 
wholesome grin was in evidence. “But 
I'll stick around and pick you up if you 
fall out as you hop off. Bye, bye!” Nell 
was in place in the plane, the motor roar- 
ed, the silver bird took the air. 


IGH above field and forest, above 

homes and ribbony road which 
stretched like a giant serpent below, flew 
the plane. Never in her young life had 
Helen Burnett been so thrilled. Like a 
veteran of years instead of weeks of 
flying, the young pilot held his ship on its 
course. 


Close to the treetops flew the plane and 
again Rodney Spencer saw men at work, 
tunneling into the hillside on his father’s 
farm. At the roar of the motor one man 
dove for a rifle leaning against a tree 
and before Rod could point the nose of 
the plane upward bullets were whining 
by. The staunch ship quivered as Rod 
“gave her the gun” and ina few seconds 
was out of range but his face was white 
and his lips grim as he visioned what 
might have happened if a shot had struck 
either pilot or passenger or even pene- 
trated some vital part of the machine. 
Sobered, Rod after climbing rapidly, 
turned the plane in a great curve and set 
out for the Burnett home. As he looked 
back Helen shook her head vigorously 
and laid her fingers across her lips. 
There was to be nothing said about this 
strange happening. 

Again the landing was perfect. As Rod 
helped Nell from her seat in the plane her 
eyes were glowing. “It wa. >-erfectly 
marvelous, Rod,” she cried. “iu ’t see 
how anyone possibly could fly a ship. 4et- 
ter than you do. I'll never forget tis 
trip.” 

“I'd never have forgiven myself tf 
anything had happened through my care- 
lessness,” Rod reproached himself. “I'd 
seen those men there before but I didn’t 


dream they'd shoot at an airplane. I’m 
going to look into that and I think I 
know what it means.” Rod’s young face 
was grim. 

“Well, nothing happened,” said Nell, 
“so we'll just forget about it and not let 
anything mar my first air ride. You can 
tell me what it’s all about some other 
time, Rod. Here come the folks.” 


OTHER Burnett, greeting her 

daughter as if she had been away on 
a long journey, urged Rod to stop for a 
visit but the young airman courteously 
refused. His mission was completed and 
as he took the air again Rod turned the 
ship toward the distant point where rifle- 
men lurked below. But this time he did 
not venture within range although there 
was no sign of men at work. Investiga- 
tion must be made other than by air and 
Rod flew to the home field, landing gently 
and rolling the big machine up to its 
hangar where Lindstrom awaited with 
warm words of congratulation. 

“I’ve got something to tell you,” an- 
nounced Rod abruptly. “I’m convinced 
that somebody is digging to find our lost 
mine, back in the rough country. I don’t 
want to worry mother or dad but you 
must know. I was foolish enough to fly 
low and a rifleman took a shot at me 
When you fly over that country, Carl, fly 
high.” 

“Well, I'll be doggoned!” Lindstrom 
commented. “That’s real news. Was the 
young lady badly scared, Rod? It was 
enough to give her cold feet on any more 
air joy riding.” 

“Never batted an eye!” said Rod. 
“Blamed if I don’t think she just got an 
extra thrill out of it. I want you to go 
back into that rough country on foot with 
me, Carl, and see what we can find out. 
No place to land a plane close there.” 

“Sure!” replied the airman. “Count me 
in. Well, let’s trundle the old bus into 
her little bed.” The airman stepped for- 
ward, tripped on a protruding stick and 
fell heavily. Then as Rod ran to him 
Lindstrom groaned and lay still. Lips 
tense and face pain-racked, the young 
flyer was evidently painfully injured by 
his fall. 


Ans Rod knelt by the side of 
his friend, then helped him to sit 
up. Lindstrom’s right arm hung limp. 
“Of all the boneheads!” the flyer fumed. 
“Here I have thousands of miles of fly- 
ing to my credit without a mishap except 
a jump or two and I fall and break an 
arm and maybe a couple of ribs! Kick 
me, Injun, kick me hard!” The young air- 
man cradled his face in his left arm and 
tears came. 

Instantly Rodney Spencer was the train- 
ed and alert Scout. “Buck up, old man!” 
cried Rod. “We'll have you in the hands 
of a doctor in a jiffy. But first let’s splint 
that arm. I’ve done a job of that kind 
before.” Swiftly, carefully, the young 
Tribe Chief attended to the injury then 
as a matter of course turned to the plane. 
“In you go, Carl!’’ announced Rod. The 
engine sprang into life, and Mother 
Spencer watching wondered what the 
sudden flight could mean. It was a mat- 
ter of a few moments before the plane 
dropped down in the outskirts of Milford 
and Lindstrom was being cared for and 
chided by the kindly old physician. 

“Broken arm and a cracked rib,” an- 
nounced Doctor Criswell. “No more pilot-_ 
ing for you for a few weeks, young man. 
Yet the break will soon heal and you'll 
be good as new. Looks as if I’m going 
to have to split fees with Rod for bring- 
ing me patients. He’s certainly ‘Johnny- 
on-the-spot’ when anything happens and 
his first aid work is perfection.” 

Swift and high the silver ship soared, 
again to drop gently down and this time 
to be trundled safely into the improvised 
hangar. Mother Spencer and little Lu- 
cille were all sympathy as Rod explained 
the young flyer’s accident and Father 
Spencer, in from the field, assured his 
guest that a broken arm and a cracked 
rib were mere trifles. “The time will 
pass quickly,” he said. “You'll soon be in 
the air again.” 


(Continued next week) © 
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he ‘frend of the Markets 








HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 


nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Chicago:— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, fb... $0.06% $0.06% $0.06% Bcc. 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt. .......+.+++ *1.87i4 2.87% * 87 LS 
a OS ra 10.65 10.85 10.50 7.91 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 13.02 13.11 13.41 7.13 
Pee, THEIR GPE, GOR. ..cccccccicem 32 28% 29% 22% 
Frems, Roawy, tee, B. .6..ccccccccsce 27 254 24 13% 
Butter, extras, tb. ....... te eee 424 40% 444% 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 3, 1.22 1.38% .98 
a Me: © CEL, Wis ess cceecsene 1.05% 935% 1.10% 67% 
Oats, No. 2 white, btt....cccesssccass 50% .47 44% 44%, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton...........++21.50 17.50 21.50 17.95 

New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 1b. .......... 1900 .1820 2045 1339 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk No. 1, bbl..... 487% 3.621% Sae * aseees 

* Cobblers. 

SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 

Cotton, middling, pound ............ NN ME ennccdecakneeestdianeness 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 Bee, GOGO. 0 ocec cesccccsscvcecesesa 15@16 
Oe Se ear 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............- 90@$1.00 
ME caanteetnannssnecetessns 60@65 








The Voice of the Farm 


How a Florida Cracker Cures Hay 


AM a “Florida Cracker” 78 years old 

and have been interested to some ex- 
tent in farming since boyhood. I quite 
often read plans for saving hay. I have 
tried all plans for saving hay except kiln 
drying it and have found the best means 
is to use smooth galvanized sheet iron 2% 
x 10 or 12 feet. 

Builda rick two feet longer than your 
sheet iron cover, with heavy forks of hay, 
making your rick about four feet wide 
and about four to five feet high. Make 
two, three, or four penny nail holes about 
18 inches or two feet from each end on 
each side of cover. Use a No. 14 or 16 
wire secured to one edge of cover, place 
cover on rick, and pass wire through the 
rick 1% or 2 feet from earth, put through 
nail hole, and draw reasonably tight. This 
will secure cover so that it will not blow 


off. 


You may put hay up in this way when 
not over half cured. to prevent rain dam- 
age. It will continue to cure and can be 
re-ricked in two or three days and make 
excellent hay. It will cure out in these 
ricks without re-ricking when three- 
fourths cured and make fine hay. I used 
this process for many years before I gave 
up farming, without losing any hay, al- 
ways having fine hay for the stock. It 
doesn’t take careful figuring to find this a 


fine investment. 
THE FLORIDA CRACKER. 


Thinks Bill Casper’s Hired Hand 
Was Right 


ILL you allow me space to state a 

little of my experience on growing 
cotton? I see Uncle Bill Casper is aw- 
fully worried about his hired hand thick- 
spacing his cotton and running him in 
debt for high grade fertilizer. I am sure 
Uncle Bill will find out at harvest time 
that he hasn’t lost anything on his man. 
The experience he will get will be worth 
the extra money he paid out. 

Now about myself, that is my plan. 
Last year I made a fair test. I took two 
acres, prepared it well, ordered some 
Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed, mixed a 
fertilizer 4.33-9.5-4.33 and put 650 pounds 
per acre. After chopping, I side-dressed 
with 125 pounds soda and potash. I charg- 
ed up everything against this two acres. I 
had it spaced in three-foot rows, eight to 
ten inches in drill, two to four stalks. I 
made 1% bales per acre and cleared $56.60 
per acre, or $113.20 on the two acres. 

Then I took four acres, didn’t prepare 
it so well, and fertilized about like. lots of 
farmers do, spaced it pretty well, charged 
everything to it and I lost $5 per acre. 





This year I cut my acreage and bought 
more fertilizer, and at this writing my 
cotton shows up well for two bales per 
acre. 

Now farmers, read The Progressive 
Farmer, cut acreage, plant good seed, 
thick space your cotton, use plenty of 
well balanced fertilizer and fast cultiva- 
tions, and get more cotton. This will help 
the farm relief bill to be a success and 
give the farmer a chance to raise more 
feed. Don’t keep up dad’s and grand- 
dad’s ways of farming. That was all 
right at that time, but things have chang- 
ed. Read and study and put your own 
knowledge to work. Try this and then 
let me hear from you. 

HENRY M. HILL. 

Walker County, Alabama. 


Large Increase in Two-row 
Cultivators 


OUNTY advisors and others closely 

in touch with farm practice report 
an unusual number of the more thought- 
ful farmers turning to the two-row culti- 
vator as one of the most effective im- 
plements for increasing the acreage of 
corn which can be properly taken care of 
by one man, and once a farmer gives it a 
fair trial, he very seldom goes back to the 
one-row method. Careful tests have 
shown that it costs 91 cents per acre to 
cultivate corn with a single-row cultiva- 
tor, while with two-row cultivators it 
costs 74 cents per acre with four horses 
and 71 cents with three horses. 

I. W. DICKERSON. 
Iowa. 


Editor’s Note.—Whew! We’d better be 
trying out these two-horse cultivators and 
learning how to use them. Even then we'll 
just be half up with these Northern farm- 
ers who work out two full rows at a trip. 
The man with the one-horse plow works 
four times as hard, or is it four times as 
long, cultivating a crop as these fellows 
with the two-row cultivators. At least 
the other fellow can work four times as 
much ground as we can in the same length 
of time and possibly that’s one of the rea- 
sons he makes four times as much money. 
It certainly looks as if we’re going to have 
to hustle if we keep up. 


Keeping the Farmhouse Premises 
Clean 


HE easiest way to keep the grounds 

about our farmhouse clean. we have 
learned, is never to let them get soiled. To 
accomplish this, we have a few rules in 
force in our family, which are strictly 
adhered to by every member. 

On the back porch, we keep two five- 
gallon metal buckets with covers. Into 
one bucket goes dry trash for burning, 
and tin cans—all cans first having been 





pierced in the bottom with a can opener 
to prevent their holding water. In the 
second bucket is put kitchen garbage that 
has no food value for pigs or chickens, 
such as orange skins, coffee and tea 
grounds, etc. Whenever full, the trash 
bucket is emptied into a covered barrel, 
kept under a shed at the barnyard, and 
the contents are burned every two weeks. 
The garbage bucket is emptied on the 
ground at a good distance. from the 
house every two or three days and the 
bucket is scalded out and sunned. ~All 
sweepings are taken up in a dustpan and 
absolutely no refuse is thrown outside on 
the ground. The ashes are emptied into a 
covered metal can kept by the woodhouse. 
All wood and kindling is cut at a distance 
from the house and is hauled by the 
wagonload and stored in the woodhouse. 
While this may sound like an elaborate 
program for a busy farm family, it is 
very simple to carry out, and is much 
easier in the long run than the disagree- 
able task of yard cleaning. It is also nice 
to have visitors look around admiringly 
and say, “How clean your place looks. 
How do you manage to keep it that 
way ?” MARY LEWIS. 
Habersham County, Ga. 





| FIREBREAK SAVES TIMBER | 


PLOWED firebreak has apparently 

completely excluded forest fires from 
the lands of S. E. Jones, Route 1, Comer, 
Ala., according to information received 
by the State Commissioner of Forestry. 
For about fifteen years Mr. Jones kept 
fire off his 700 acres of forest land with 
the exception of a small portion which 
was continually invaded by fire from the 
outside: By plowing a firebreak 10 feet 
wide in the proper location, even this part 
of his tract has been made substantially 
fireproof, 

Mr. Jones is one of the thousands of 
Alabama landowners who are using mod- 
ern forestry methods in developing the 
timber growing possibilities of the non-ag- 
ricultural portions of their holdings. Nat- 
urally, fire protection is the first step to be 
taken in such cases. In addition to this, 
however, Mr. Jones has introduced scien- 
tific methods of cutting in his timber 
stands and in a recent sale prescribed a 
diameter limit of 12 inches at breast 
height. The limit was not adhered to 
rigidly, but in order to be sure that the cut- 
over area would receive sufficient seed 
for reforestation certain individual trees 
were marked to be left regardless of 
their diameter. During the cutting opera- 
tions personal supervision was exercised 
to see that the conditions of the sale 
contract with reference to cutting low 
stumps, the elimination of lodged trees, 
and protection of the young growth were 
complied with. Mr. Jones feels that in 
view of the results he obtained his per- 
sonal time was well spent. 





An important feature of Mr. Jones’ 
forestry enterprise lies in the measures 
taken to restock with long-leaf parts of 
the area into which loblolly pine has in- 
truded. This is being done by planting. A 
certain amount of black walnut has also 
been planted in locations particularly 
adaptable to this species. Mr. Jones’ plant- 
ing has been done at a cost of approxi- 
mately $4.50 per acre, a figure sufficiently 
low to render the operations profitable. 





| GEORGIA PEACH SEASON | 
| ENDED | 


{ J 
(ea peach crop this season 
will bring in between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 to growers of the state, accord- 
ing to W. C. Bewley, manager of the 
Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange. 

The total crop of 5,000 cars in sight is 
less than one-third the size of last year’s 
crop. 

Although the crop was a small one, the 
quality was generally better, and growers 
will receive about as much for the crop 
as they did last season. J. HL REED, = 
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[ TOBACCO MARKETS OPEN IN}. 
SOUTH GEORGIA 


N July 23, the day set for the opening 

of the tobacco markets in Georg; 
I was at Blackshear, Ga. I have been ac. 
customed to going to Blackshear for this 
event for several 
years because Black. 
shear is one of the 
leading tobacco mar. 
kets in Georgia and 
because it is a good 
point to start from 
to work the other 
markets in South 
Georgia. 

Blackshear has four 
big warehouses and 
last year every floor was crowded with 
tobacco on the opening day. Over 1,000- 
000 pounds was offered at the opening sale 
This was a mistake and the farmers show- 
ed better judgment this year. However, 
this year each warehouse had a plenty on 
the floor by nine.o’clock on July 23, the 
hour for the sale to begin. 

It was an eager crowd that followed 
the buyers into the two warehouses that 
drew the first sale. I was in one of 
these crowds, and I soon saw that tobaceo 
was going to bring around six cents more 
than it did last season. All good grades 
readily brought 20 cents and above and 
the 600,000 pounds sold on the Blackshear 
market brought an average of 17.81 cents 
as against 12.48 cents in 1928. 

The farmers of Pierce and surround- 
ing counties have been exceedingly hard 
pressed for the past 12 months on accoumt 
of the cheap tobacco and the short corn 











ss 


G. F. HUNNICUTT 








YOU’LL DO’S FOXY POET . as 

A fine young bull bred and raised at Spring, 
Lake Farms, Birmingham, Alabama, and fe 
cently sold to B. B. Comer, Jr., Sylacauga, 
Ala. S. Ross Smith, manager, reports tha 
six bull calves have recently been placed m 
Alabama communities. 








and cotton crops last year, so they natur- 
ally feel relieved to get a fair price for 
their tobacco. I rejoice with them. Iam 
glad to be able to say that this county 
now has a wonderful crop of corn, beams, 
and potatoes, and the cotton crop is much 
better than it was a year ago. So the 
farmers will be able to pay many of their 
debts left over from 1928 and can start 
their crops for 1930 with renewed hope. 

Here I found the interest in poultfy, 
hogs, and cows on the increase and quite 
a number of farmers are planning to have 
something that will bring in the cash 
every month in the year. 

From Blackshear I ran up to Dougla® 
in Coffee County. Douglas is the largest 
tobacco market in Georgia. It was here 
that the tobacco industry began in ou 
state. Douglas has four big warehouses 
and had 1,000,000 pounds on the floors om 
the opening day. The farmers of Coffee 
County have learned how to grow 
cure a good grade of tobacco and many 
them will secure a high average this 
season. 2 

This section has a splendid corn ef 
and a fair cotton crop. The boll y 
has done considerable damage in 
spots. While at Douglas I was 
to D. J. Ellis of Axson, Ga., and 
him about his cotton, and here is what! 
said: “My cotton is good, so is thats 
my neighbors. In our section for may 
miles we did not plant cotton in 
hence we had no weevil to go into wi 


quarters.” G. F. HUNNIC 
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‘BIGGEST VALUE LOWEST COST 


tal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
jr =. o IRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users, 
We own our own rolling mills. Byermeus output 
insures lowest production costa. Factory~- 
gumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire tning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
BTEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


“Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowin cost, Easily bee ey Rm nena Lees | 
king. see su purse a 
—- gets tiene fer action. Write for Roof- 
terial Book No. 














MFG. CO. 
Butler St., 








or Swollen Tendons 


BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain from a splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 
free. 

From a race horse owner: “Used Absorb- 

ine on a yearling pacer with strained ten, 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for 9 
time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REGUS a OFF 




















id Demonstrate 
My AMAZING HATS 
Super-quality Wool Felt and Bel- 
gian Fur Felt Hats taking coun- 
try by storm! I need men to wear 
sample hats, show them to friends 
and take orders. Saving of $2 to 
- $5 guaranteed on every hat. 
Samples FREE 
© Rush name for complete equin- 
ment. Sent FRE®. Experience not 
needed. Start spare time. I fure 
nish stock and capital. 
I'll send you FREE complete line 
showing RAIN-PROOF. MADE- 
¢y TO- SEASURS CAPS. Newest 
* _ styles and color: 
TAYLOR HAT % CAP MFRS... 
Desk L-55, clastanatt, Ohio 





Clothes 
Pe yaad pertoct tal tailoring, we mai ante 
ont sat beter, ree tt offor—somerbing ae 


ar a gt hg 


qProenass TalLOmina Co CO., Dept. 4-223, Chicage 


AGENTS: 56 a Day 


And a New Ford FREE 
Here’s your chance to make $6 to $9 a day 
easy! And your income starts at once. In 
addition I offer you a new Ford Tudor Se- 
dan free of cost. Van Allen snapped up this 
effer. He now reports profits of more than 
$100 a week. Karnath made $20.35 first 5 
hours. Tyler earns $30 to $35 in a day. This 
is your big opportunity, too. 


NO CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
You simply act as my Rep- 
resentative in your locality and look after 
my interest there. Send no money. I’ll tell 
you how to get this big money and a new 
rae, Tudor ane FREE. Write today— 
ALBERT MILLS, Pres. ” 
2301" ‘M , od i» C Ohio 


30, DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! T The limit 
AGENUINE Davis. canine 
Lend FAL. [v) Shwe 
AM MONTH 

decide 






































IT WOULDN’T WORK 
A man was being shown over a college by 


his son, They came to the chemical labora- 
tory, and the man said:— 

“What are you boys doing here?” 

“We're trying,” said a student, “to discover 
a universal solvent.” 


“What’s a universal solvent?” the man 
asked. 

“Its a liquid,” the student explained, “that 
will dissolve anything.” 

“Humph. Great,” said the man. “And 


when you find it what are you going to keep 
it in?”—Patchwork. 


WHY TEACHERS GET MARRIED 


Question: What are glaciers? 

Answer: Guys that fix windows when they 
are broken. 

Question: What is a peninsula? 

Answer: A bird that lives on icebergs. 

Question: What is a volcano? 

Answer: A mountain with a hole in the top. 


If you look down you can see the creator 
smoking. 

Question: Why does a dog hang out its 
tongue when running? 


Answer: To balance its tail. 

Question: What is steel wool? 

Answer: The fleece of a hydraulic ram. 

Question: What are the Christian nations? 

Answer: Those that use cuss words, 

Question: What is etiquette? 

Answer: Saying “No, thank you” when you 
mean “gimme.” 


MARK TWAIN’S MEMORY 


I remember the day I was born. It was 
bitter cold. I came into the world without 
clothes. I was astonished. I spoke of it to 
my parents. They had no explanation when 
taken so suddenly, except the old excuse that 
it was customary. What was custom to me 
at that age? All you care then is how you 
look. I never felt so embarrassed in all my 
life—Mark Twain. 


WHAT INDEED? 


Rastus—“Did you all 
done sent you?” 

Mandy—“I didn’t wear nothing else but.” 

Rastus—“Lawdy, where did -you pin ’em?” 


wear dem flowers I 


THE FEMALE OF THE IRISH 


Census Taker—‘‘Your husband’s name, 
please.” 
Mrs. Grogan—‘‘Pat.” 


Census Taker—“I want his full name.” 

Mrs. Grogan—“‘Well, sor, when he’s full he 
thinks he’s Gene Tunney, but whin oi lays 
me hands on ’im, he’s just plain Pat again.” 


WHOA! 


“How did that hole get in the floor of your 
car?” we asked the “clever” driver, pointing 
to a spot under the dash. 

“That,” he laughed, “was worn through by 
those who ride with me trying to put on the 
brakes.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y— gor aentiteater ‘Ine. 
i 


OLE OMAN WANTER  } 
KNow Is I SEED 
ENNY DAT NEW MONEY 
-- TAIN’ SEED ENNY DAT 
OLE MONEY IN SO LONG 
IT WOULDPN’ KNOW DE 
DIFFUNCE Twix’ ‘EM! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY “HAMBONE 

‘Heap o° folks don’ nevuh pray twell 
dey’s in trouble, but de good marster laks 
to heah fu’m you now en den wen you's 
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Ethyl saved $39.00 
per 100 acres 
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PRACTICAL FARMER in Nebraska 
‘made a careful test of Ethyl Gasoline on his farm. 
Here are the results of his test: 


Using kerosene as a fuel in his tractor he plowed 
one acre in 75 minutes. 


Using Ethyl, he plowed one acre in 51.6 min- 
utes. That represents a saving, when Ethyl was 
used, of 23.4 minutes per acre. 


At that rate he was saving 39 hours per 100 
acres. Let us calculate very conservatively and 
say a man and his tractor are worth $1.00 per 
hour. That means that he would save $39.00 
every time he plowed 100 acres. The added cost 
of fuel, as between Ethyl and kerosene, would be 
approximately Io cents. 





Here are hard pan facts showing why Ethy] is 
an economy in the end. (That is why it is a pre- 
mium fuel!) The hours it saves mean dollars 
earned at the end of the season. Ethyl brings 
added power out of any equipment which cannot 
be obtained with ordinary fuel. The easing of the 
labor of driving makes for greater efficiency. 


Stock up on Ethyl. Test it out. You will see the 
difference it makes. 
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Knocks out that “knock” 
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EV HYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, N. ¥.C. 56 Church St., Toronto 36 Queen Anne's Gate, Londom 














FUTURE FARMERS OF GEORGIA CONFERENCE, JULY 22-27 
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AAS AD ninnnnnnan: 
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These 200 farm boys in the top picture 
representing the 1,500 members of the Future 
and made plans to be carried out during the 


Grouped at left are the boys who received Georgia Planter degree. 
Charlie Oglesbee, 
Allbe rt Sosebee, 
Jesse 


State officers of Future Farmers of Georgia are 


Warwick; Walter Brigham, Girard; 
rm Je McCurry, Jr., Hollywood; 
Planter degree); Olin Shiver, Sale City; 
Paul W. Ch: 

Derrell 
treasurer, 


M. D. 
president. 
porter; Fred 


Mobley, Athens, advisor; 
Standing, left to right: 
Thomas, Epworth, 





POWER | FARMING ON LIVE- 
STOCK FARMS 





(Concluded from page 8) 


mule and tractor plowing. In this case 
one man and a tractor does the work of 
10 men and 20 mules. 


Production of Oats 

HE problems confronting the farmers 

in growing oats, hay, and row crops 
will be considered. It is almost impossi- 
ble to grow oats as one of the major 
crops with small power and machine 
units, due to the conflicting labor require- 
ments between the sowing of oats and the 
harvesting of row crops and between the 
harvesting of oats and the cultivation and 
thinning of row crops. On the other hand 
owners of 15 to 22 drawbar horsepower 
tractors report that they plow and seed 15 
to 30 acres of oats per day. Still the real 
advantage of ample power is the fact that 
the seedbed can be well prepared even in 
an extra dry fall. Then the seeding can 
be completed in a short period of time as 
the soil obtains the desired moisture from 
a favorable rain. 

The tractor pulling an 8 to 10-foot 
power driven binder will cut a large acre- 
age of oats without the risk usual with 
older methods. Perhaps this equipment 
will be antique in a few years, with the 
development of the combine. As one 
manufacturer says of its combine “Once 
over and it’s all over” explains the action 
of the combine. A tractor pulling an 8 
foot combine will cut, thresh, and clean 
about 20 acres of oats per day under fair 
conditions with three men. Compare this 


are from 50 communities of Georgia. 
at Athens they discussed 


Alligood, 


They 
Farmers of Georgia, While 
coming year. 

Kneeling, left to 
Ernest McLocklin, Statham; 
E pworth; Paul W. Chapman, 
Hatcher, Sale City; James Thornton, 
seen in picture at the right. Seated, 
Athens, advisor; 
Cadwell, and Cecil 


Girard; 
ipman, 


to other methods where it takes a month 
to get the seed in the bin and requires 
the use of much labor. 


The combine as explained may not be 
as satisfactory under our conditions as the 
following modification. A windrower, a 
machine similar to a binder without the 
tying attachments, cuts the grain and leaves 
it to dry in a windrow. In case of a rank 
growth of grass and weeds this is very 
desirable. After the grain has dried for 
a few hours the combine is used with a 
windrow-pick-up to complete the harvest 
as previously explained. 


Where oats are grown and harvested 
with small equipment often the land is 
idle the rest of the season. Mr. Webb 
Hurst of Shorter, Alabama, uses a 15-30 
tractor to pull his binder, wheatland plow, 
and grain drill; thus by one operation he 
cuts his oats, plows the land, and plants 
the land in cowpeas. With-this method 
last year the growth of hay was about 
twice that of hay upon land seeded after 
the shocks had been removed. 


Hay and Silage 


HE quality of hay depends largely 

upon the rapidity of harvesting at a 
given season. A general purpose tractor 
will cut a 7 foot swath of hay by a 
special 7-foot mower, operated by power 
taken directly from the tractor engine by 
a power take-off. At the same time the 
hay in previously cut swath may be put 
into a windrow by means of a side deliv- 
ery rake attached to the tractor. Then 
using a sweep rake or hay loader and 
wagon the hay can be delivered to the 
baler or barn without the use of hand 
labor. 


right: 
Billy Bowdoin, 

Athens (received the first honorary membership 

Hartwell, 

left to right: 

Martin McGregor, Girard, 
Shadburn, Macon, executive committee; 





a TAG nine, 


0222252222 


attended the state meeting at Athens as ian ates, 


activities of Future Farmer chapters, 


Ralph Wrens; Earl Janney, 
Standing, left to right: 
Georgia 


Pennington, 
Statham, 


Billy Bowdoin, Statham, president; 
Lawton Banister, Cumming, vice- 


secretary; 
Leroy Stalvey, Hahira, re- 


Silage is a necessity for dairy cattle, 
To produce silage that can be fed at a 
profit requires the use of power machin- 
ery. A tractor pulling a corn binder will 
place more corn upon a wagon than 20 
men. Only a tractor or electric power is 
practical for the operation of a silo filler. 


Row Crops 


HE general purpose tractor represents 

a big improvement in equipment for 
growing row crops. In plowing and har- 
vesting these tractors increase a man’s 
capacity four to ten times over antique 
farming equipment. Upon comparatively 
level land with the tractor one man can 
plant two and four rows at a time. With 
special cultivation equipment the same 
number of rows can be cultivated at 
speeds from two to five miles per hour 
depending upon the nature of the work. 

The tractor will enable the farmer to 
grind his own feeds. With the saving in 
hauling to a local mill and by proper mix- 
ing of feeds the tractor completes its 
justification of ownership, in that the 
feeds can be grown, mixed, and fed upon 
the farm where they pay the greatest 
profit. 





BETTER FARM BUSINESS IN 
AUGUST 


(Concluded from page 3) 


melons this year. A southeastern Geor- 
gia county sold about $100,000 worth of 
poultry, goats, hogs, during the first six 
months of the year. 

6. The satisfactory prices paid this sea- 
son for early Irish potatoes, watermelons, 





The Progressive Fa 


and peaches in the Southeastern states 
certain to stimulate expansion in the 
farm enterprises. x 

Unless every effort possible is made hy 
agricultural leaders to bring to the attegul 
tion of growers of these crops the dangey 
in such a situation, a disastrous increase 
in acreage will follow, especially with 
watermelons and Irish potatoes. , 


The watermelon market in Georgia this 
year was similar to the prosperous 
ket of 1921, which was followed by a 1 
per cent increase in acreage and a sity : 
tion in 1922 where many watermelg 
growers could not get enough money & 
justify hauling the melons to the loading 
stations. 


IV. The Field of Business for 4 
Farm Boys 
HIS is the time of the year when bo 
make their plans to go to college, 
recent years the agricultural colleges have 
developed courses of study in marketing, 
This is a step in preparing men for 
all important task of meeting, with skiff 
and inteiligence, the complex business end! 
of farming. Such courses prepare meq 
for :— ’ +k 
1. Handling the business side of farme 
ing. fi 
2. Developing channels and agencies! 
through which farm products -are to be 
marketed. 7 
3. Positions as research 
teachers of marketing. 


workers and 


4. Instructing college graduates who 
expect to become county agents and exe 
tension specialists. i 


5. Future public administrators. 


V. Business Ideas and Principled 
for Farmers 

T IS always good business to invest 

part of the profits in sound securities) 
These investments should be made fof 
old age or hard times. Federal, state 
county or city bonds; Federal land ban 
bonds; bonds of old and well manage 
publio utilities; life insurance; and stock 
in local companies which have conservas 
tive and capable management—any ¢ 
these should be a safe investment. Avoi 
speculative investments for laying 
your savings. 3 

2. It is good business for sales matias 
gers of codperative associations to stut 
supply and demand, and price trends 
They should not ride hunches nor theo 
rize about price fixing. The market 
the price of farm products. Learn & 
market. Improve marketing activities. 

3. A noted statistician, who has a la 
number of clients among manufacturers 
capitalists, and commercial people, recent 
ly said to them, “Are you spending Ia 
sums of money on studying produ ‘om 
costs and overlooking the need of 
search and study in distribution?” 

The need for more experimentation 
farm production and study of costs on ® 
farms are recognized; yet, great savifl 
are to be made through the study of mas 
keting farm products. If manufac 
need to study marketing more, it wot 
seem that we should spend more ene 
in studying the marketing of farm pre 
ucts. j 

4. Merchants of farm products, 
pers, country buyers, and cooperati¥ 
should remember that consumers 
steadily demanding improved quality 
better varieties of farm products. 
thermore, they are not satisfied 
grades which do not precisely meet ti 
needs. Unfortunately, our marketing, 
tem has not passed on to farmers, ‘< 
vidually, the full differences in P 
which superior grades have brought 4 
inferior kinds. 

Lack of skill in marketing is the 
mary reason for failure on the 
farmers to grow products of higher 
ket value. To get better quality, pé 
the market value by grade and qualityey 
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Classif} ied Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’”’ 


r GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, coveri rida It will pay many 
tions as per list below State slalaty what asians. you was to use. 


use er editl 


- ser Cash With Order. —Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


This 
Additional 


insertion same rate ; e ; 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and 


le below 


attractive. Note rates per 


inch in 
Count 


dress. Give 


abbreviation, and whole number, each initial in your name and ad- 


preferably a banker and a loc usiness acquaintance. 


s one word each initial, 
two good references, 





Circulation— | States Covered— H tate— Disniay Rates— 


100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla. P word $6.56 per inch 
125.000 Texas and So. Oklahoma word 50 per inch 
150,000 nm. C. 8. c., and Va > a word 9.50 per inch 
110,000 } i. , Ark., W.Tenn ca word 5.50 per inch 
55,000 Middle and E. Tenn a word 50 per inch 
550.000 Ww hole South 3 a word 80 per inch 


—"—— 
Edition— 
yeorgia Alabama 


18- 
sippi Valley 
y -Tenneseee 
litions 








Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
NeePeeeO DIOL LOL, CLOL OL ODO LOO LOD ODDS OLB DPOODE. 
Mi scellaneous Seeds 


Farms For Sale or Rent sce 


Rale-to-acre Jand ’ ortilizer expense. Crop over ¢ ure, $3 
al rent tert o 8s n sharecrop _ propo- 
- i s, Mississippi, Lou- 
South- 
Tenn inter s, Vetcl 


Concordia, 

Seed Wheat 

Write quick 
Hayesville, N. C 


Hurry for 1930! 
tion, Memphis. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


rred Rocks, Re 
mixed $8; prepaid 
li Mc 
$ Purebred chict from highest « 
Will operate all summer Write for 
ky Mount Hlatchery, Rocky Mount 
Heavy liyers Leading 


is Qualits Chicks § 
talogsue free 
11¢ *urgsons 


$6 hundred up 100% 
uaranteed Mathis 


BLU F iggy et SUPER 
ed cks dy for deli 

Geos 1 
aaah: nan mer 
lights hree 


‘ f ’ 
rsevy cows £ ill ] tne eartat ic > s wit 


hin Will ( i halt eliver r f Dixie 
R. Treadwe ! , 


North Carolina 


rO FAILING HEALTH 
General Mercantile 

om dwelling 

I f manu 
mpetition One-hal 
Don’t write 


business. 


Morganton, N. C. 


Plants 


NOTICE :—! THE PURCHASE 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay t sy ation Pu red t n 1 cockerel 
ivertiser qt 8 “prey ! . { t tells Tenn 
This rule shal ern tror 
t ertis buyers 


unless you 


Route 





Brahmas 


Leghorns 
see gg spar Tomato :, x : A gass oe: 


$1.25: 10,000 





isville, Ga 


1 pl-nts 
Hi. Jockis 
ecial mati 
M R 


Two or More Breeds 


| Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Nursery Stock 


1 Trees Salesmen 


9 Concord, Ga 


hao trees, ornamentals Large 
eS rieties A s right Salesmen wanted 


ietie 
cord Nursery t 5. Concord, Ga 


Seeds 


Peanuts 


Pecland-Chinas 


Chir pi 


Guernseys 
Sintabatn. cat 
ter Wis 


Seeds 


Peas, Monantt 
inoculation 


Rye ais 
us quote lowest price 
ix Grocery Company 








Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 


Ap} kimate spot 
ment ¢ 
ATLANTA, GA.—\\ 


ENGLAND MILL POINTS. 








Tree Killer 


Kx Enous to kill 50 trees, 
stown, Migs 


Want to Buy 


ed 1 well trained e und 
soonttirae Walter Cark, CI tfield Onic 


Help, Situation Wanted 


Men Wanted We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 

Ile Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
nting Hounds ] fu ! mechani ind help you get a peed ! The cost to 
other remedies ] ne § u is small No negroe taken For free booklet 
eed $5 Avents want tal s write Nashville Auto School Dept 241, Nashville, 
Herrick, Mlinois Fennessee 


Pure white 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale 
Nurseries, Dept 


Miscellaneous 


x 
One Del Concord 


Agents wanted. 


25, Concord, Ga 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
mes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
tion Ce 651, St. Louis, Mc 


article flavor- 
profitably, LaDerma 


- Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet 
Boilers s, and specialties. Wonderfully 
s Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mc 
manufacture 40¢ 
nufacture the 
nished welded or rivete 


Anniston Al 


Resilver 


autoparts 


Mirrors at home. Im- 
bl Y Write 


Collections 


ester. | 


hment 


Silk 

rdscar 

1 Wilknit 
Dept 


Kodak Finishing ee a 


Prints, 4c t . t Si i Hosiery ; nieed 
S ( nissi earned dai 
“ - ts customers Write quick 
Offer Send l5c with an 7 ! t ror vo own use Silknit Itosier 
prints Kiphart Studio, Fuairfiel la ton. Ohio 


veloped Free 
Rirmingham, Ala 





ilms Developed F Prints 3c 
service Wilson Studic Drawer 
Ala. 
veloping roll films High gloss print 
Brombers , authorized East n ents, 
A 


SEG 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
Patents CHICKS tiene” ics ate tt 


tents Write to B. P. Fishburne (a it] “ar k's Rocks, Fishel WI Rock Ru pe Fishel 
n Registered Patent Lawyer. 5 ) iil i we n., Cee ot owning $11; Select $1: Eye 
ton. D. ( Hlonorable methods cat 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, 
instructions or write for 


ent d “Record $1 BRINGS NORMAN’S CHICKS—$l 
Informath on how t oces Pay Postman balance plus postage Hatch daily. 
Registered "p tent y | Rocks, Reds 5 50; 50-$5.50; 100-$10; 500-$47 


\ ! ton. I ps 
Washi ‘ I) W n Lé ) r0- 5.00; 100 8; 500- 37 


Pea Shellers 








ree 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


itents Time counts in applying for pate 





C. A. NORMAN HATCHERIES, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Choice pullets. Write for prices. 
KENTUCKY 


Get your chicks 

MATCHE! CHICKS C.0.D. before paying. 14 

re x best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 

: pay = an the rest. ¢ — delivered 
any time. Write for catalo 


| Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West4thSt., Lexington, Ky.| Ky. 

















a ts LILLIE 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORNS 5% Ato "AtEe 


HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old a My hee hatching exgs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free I ship c.o.d. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. Michigan 


Prepaid 
10 pounds 
; $1.80. W 





PO OO OK MK OK A OX 
as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 


A JO by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 





ODDO DOLDODOK AKO 








ote AI? 
Farm Cassifsd 
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you'LL Finp RATES. IN THIS Issue 








on the track it’s 


cigarette its 
TASTE/ 


TASTE above everything 


Taste shows, in Chesterfield, 


in the tobaccos we buy—aromatic leaf of good 

“body,” free from harshness, high in natural 

MILD and yet sugar, mild, ripe. It shows, too, in the way we 
THEY SATISFY .... .» blend and “‘cross-blend” them. 

Most of all, it shows in the way men stick 

to Chesterfields—for that’s final proof of taste! 


w“hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 














